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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


[s published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. Itis edited by Bens. S. and J. E- 
Lizasetu Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the cst means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- 
tain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, wilt do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
per that is published in your midst. The 
Bugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is 
furnished to subscribers on the following 


TERMS. 
$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the 
receipt of the Ist No, Ai 
. $1,26 if not paid 


“91,50 if payment be delayed longer than 
3 mos, 


> No subscription received for less than 
six months, and all payments to be made 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid 
invariably in advance. 

Or We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 


0 Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnasy. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


The publishers of the Bugle have been put 
to great inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Office, but the name of the Counly and 
State in which said office is located. 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
naine of the office frum which itis to be chen- 
ged, as well as the one to which it is to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
theic subscriptions; and those who are in er- 
rear s cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until] all ar- 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 
places without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
ate responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pre- 

_ma facie evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 
Jirst pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- 
self, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped. 





Speech of Wendell Phillips, 


Al the late Anniversary of the 4Mmerican A. S. 
Society. 

Mr. President—I hold in my hand the fol- 
lowing Resolution, which, with your permis- 
sion, 1 will offer to the Society, and to which 
1 will address my remarks : 

Resolved, That recognizing as we do, with 
profound gratitude the wonderful progress 
our cause has made during the last eighteen 
years, and yet considering the effort now ma- 
king to i the ity with the idea 
that the Church in this land can and will 
abolish Slavery by its own virtue, and that 
the yy are able and willing to grapple 
with the evil, this Society deems it a duty to 
Teiterate its convictions, that the only exodus 
for the slave out of his house of bondage is 
over the ruins of the present American Church, 
and the present American Union! 

(The resolution was received with loud ap- 
plause, accompanied with hisses from the re- 
note part of the house. At the request of a 
gentleman below the platform, it was read 
again.) 

That Resolution asserts but very little, if 
anything, more than has been uttered by the 
previous speakers. You will not find me 
differing, searcely a hair's breadth if at all, 
from the sentiments to which you have lis- 
tened, with such profound respect and atten- 
tion, for the Jast hour and a haif.. There has 
been a response from the bottom of my heart 
to every expression of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the wonderful progress of the Anti- 
Slavery cause during the last eighteen years. 
I know that if we should have prophesied ten 
years ago, that the labors of the few men and 
women, pledged to the enterprise, would be 
blessed by benignant Heaven with so large 
a measure of success within the short circle 
of so few years, we should have been deem- 
ed more maniac and fanatical than even we 
have been supposed to be, in expecting so 
much from such ridiculous means. Most ful- 
ly do I agree with all that has been said ; yet 
as 1 hi d to the speakers with that delight 
which we all felt in the picture which they 
presented to us, I remembered that we came 
here not only to look in each other's faces, 
thank God and take courage, as Paul did 
when, journeying to Rome, he met the bre- 
thren; bat to! over the land, reassure our- 
selves of the truth of our principles, take a 
new departure, make 4 new observation of the 
heavens, and see what remains to he accom- 
plished ; to gather experience from the past, 
and lay plans for the future. The abolition 
of Slavery, when first ogitated, seemed an 
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extremely simple thing—a very easy task.— 
The distinguished leader of the enterprise, to 
whom allusion has been wade, never dream- 
ed for a moment of the mighty obstacles he 
would find in his path. On the contrary, 
with a ready faith, which amounted almost 
to credulity, he appealed with undoubting 
confidence to the Church, to the State, to par- 
ties and sects, to rally around him; he at last 
had found a panacea for the griets of enslaved 
humanity, a pearl of great price. But slow- 
ly and sudly he awoke to the conviction that 
our institutions are all hollow; when he 
knocked at the door of the Church, emptiness 
answered and nothing more. Gradually did 
the conviction force itself upon him that Sla- 
very was not a mere superficial exere 

but, like an oak of a thousand years grow’ 
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institutions: that it was to be rooted up only 
by a convulsion that should re-organize so- 
ciety and make its great interosts clash and 
jostle against each other like mighty vessels 
ina storm, (Applause.) ‘The Abolitionists 
trom year to year have been more and more 
deeply pursuaded of this truth, and we draw 
it not only from the conviction of our own 
minds, but the strangely trequent defence of 
the Union, which comes to us from every po- 
litical gathering, shows how deep the alarm 
created by our proposing to seek the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, At the Irish Wake held 
in my own city, (Boston,) by the Congres- 
sional Committee that brought the remains of 
John Quincy Adams to Massachusetts, Abbot 
Lawrence is said to have observed that the 
Union was stronger on that day than it had 
been for fifty years. He may be right. At 
that board was met a strange mixture: the 
men who had attempted to censure and to ex- 
pel Mr. Adams from the House, were per- 
titted to come to Boston and meet with those 
who had just been relieved, by his death, 
from the hard task of appearing to support 
him abroad, while they were undermining 
him at home. That day Pilate and Herod 
were agreed: and if there be any real union 
between a haughty master and a willing slave, 
the link that binds Abbot Lawrence to the 
chariot of John C. Calhoun may have been 
heavier that day than ever before. Daniel 
Webster goes to Springfield and labors an ar- 
gument for the Whigs on the value of the 
Union, and so Congressional debates, and 
party caucuses, the pulpit and the press, la- 
bor on all occasions to extol the value of the 
the Union; and like husband and wife, as 
affection begins tu cease, they reiterate pro- 
testations of love and devotion. (Laughter.) 
Now Dissolution has been by no means a 
rare word in our history. Why does it cre- 
ate so much excitement now! Disunion is 
no rare word on the American page. Why 
the very men who launched the Constitution, 
and watched it with a feeling made of two- 
thirds of doubt, and one of hope, and nothing 
of expectation, as a boy launches his shingle 
boat on the pond, hardly thought it would 
swim. And since that parties in the mad- 
ness of defeat, have cried out for Dissolution, 
when Dissolution was their only hope of suc- 
cess. Presidential candidates have clamored 
for dissolution, knowing that Dissolution 
would bring more presidential chairs than one, 
and sometimes a State has seemed ready to 
shoot madly from its sphere; but the Aboli- 
tionist has this marked difference: he is the 
first who has ever calmly and beforehand an- 
nounced his porpose to seek the dissolution 
of the Union, not in consequence of party dis- 
appeintments, but as the dictate of duty. It 
is on this ground, I think, that you receive, 
and the country receives, with such alarm 
and disapprobation a sentiment purporting 
that the anti-slavery world deems the disso- 
lution of the Union a necessary preliminary, 
as far as we can judge by the light of experi- 
ence. Ido not know but our country may 
falsify all probabilities, and from evil seed 
reap a good harvest: but if effects are to tol- 
low causes; if the past be part and parcel of 
the future, as leading to it, as foreshadowing 
its character, the experience of the last half 
century does justify the conviction that there 
is no salvation for the slave but in Disunion. 
Their are but two sources of ideas in this 
country, but two great institutions that origi- 
nate the governing ideas, the Church and the 
State ; two great forms which public convic- 
tion takes, political and religious organiza- 
tions. Now I have talked heretofore, and 
our friends have always talked, on the last of 
these. It were as hard to exaggerate the pro- 
slavery tendencies of the American Church, 
as to *gild fine gold or paint the lily.” It 
always reminds me of Johuson’s description 
of Sh ksp ‘panting time toiled after 
him in vain;”" so of the Chureh—* panting 
truth toils after it in vain.” A Connecticut 
clergyman transplanted to Carolina, will sin 
through the whole gamut, while the satire of 
Swift and Byron united would be put to its 
tramps to describe fitly his first note. It is 
not possible, therefore, for the Abolitionist to 
use invective when he attempts to describe 
the American Church and its leaning to Sla- 
very. I always thought the English language 
had a broad compass of denunciation; but 
the Anglo Saxon race beat it all hollow in 
capacity of sinning. 

But I want to examine this point—is Sla- 
very any stronger to-day than fifty years ago? 
and if so, what has made it stronger? and if 
the Union has made it stronger, is there any 
reasonable prospect that we can reverse the 
paddle-wheels of the nation, and make them 
go counter to all the past and its present 
course? Now, what was Slavéry fifty years 
ago? True, we had the same relative pro- 
portion of slaves as now, one in six of the 








population; but look at the relative commer- 
cial value of slave property. They were then 
valued at twelve millions of dollars; now at 
twelved hundred millions. 
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It contributes hundreds of millions to the 
nual products of national industry, and is 
so much the corner-stone, as the whole fou 
dation of our Commerce. ‘This is one sc 
of difference between Slavery in 1789 @ 
1848. ‘Then as to its more exclusively po 
tical progress, what is its tone now? Ia 
Revolution Slavery was weak. memb 
it was then spread over the whole thirte 
States, and remember, also, that although 
wave has retreated, and now only covers o 
half; although all the tendencies of the a 
are in favor of freedom; although the 

est throne in Europe has gone down in. 
before the working mea in P 

the re 
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the Constitution was formed, where did Sla- 
very stand? A suppliant at the door of the 
Convention on bended knee, confessing her 
sins: seeking toleration, only for a few years, 
Like Morris, in Rob Boy, she might be said 
to beg only * life, life if it were to be pro- 
longed under tortures and privations—only 
breath if it were to be drawn in the lowest 
dungeons of our hills.” 

Men had just come from articles of confede- 
ration, which had then been in being for some 
five or seven years. Those articles did not 
recognize the slave population. They did 
not make it, as our Constitution does, the ba- 
sis of Government; the articles of contedera- 
tion did not direct the slave once escaped to 
be returned to his master; he was free under 
the old law of Deuteronomy, till, like the Pu- 
ritans, they could make a better. But this 
supplication of Slavery at the door of the Con- 
vention was successful: she was permitted 
to creep in at the lowest room, a subject of 
shame to the nation, not to be named among 


Christians. How is it now? 
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po man went down to Marshfield, afd, 
0 , as the clergy say, * wept in secret 
es,” since J never heard of his weeping 
fe in publie on this account. All this 
gr t leader of the Whig party relate¢ to 
pb Senate in 1848; being what he infentied 
done against the annexation of Texas, 

our or five years before. {t reminds 
the story of an old revolutionary sol- 
who came down to Beston at the time 
was going to declaim over the cor- 
Bunker Hill M There 


“t 


s Committee appointed to cer- 
ons claiming to have been present at 
je, who were to ride in open carriages, 
special object of part of the address. 
one of them who entered the rooin, 

have a certificate; and when ques- 
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y that morning, and said I, wife, 
we'll have an early breakfast; so we sat 
down, and then I got my gun out.”” * Stop, 
Sit,” said the Chairman, “ we wish simply 
to know whether you were in the battle.” — 
Let me tell,” suid he. * We sat down to 
breakfast,and after we had been there awhile, 
we got on the subject of the fighting.” “But 
were you present, that is all we wish to 
know.” ** Let me tell. Said 1, wife, [ am 
going down to Charleston.” “ You shall do 
such thing,” said she, and she hid my hat. 
“Then you were not there?” ‘No; but I 
fully meant to be there.” (Laughter.) So 
Daniel Webster meant to oppose the annexa- 
tion of ‘Texas by a public meeting, but some- 
body hid his hat! We are very much ob- 
liged to him for the information, though it 
comes rather late in the day. 

I was alluding to the subject of the progress 
of the political strength of Slavery. Now 
you will observe that Slavery gains strength, 
not only in the slave States, but still more in 
the free States. After the free States have 





ing the land, looming up from every quarter, 
sending out diplomatisis steeped to the lips 
in her principles, taking the very four corners 
of the Government and lifting them up at her 
pleasure, asserting that the Union was made 
to guarantee the institution of Slavery, that 
the primary purpose of National Government 
is a crusade against the world to champion 
the sins of South Carolina. A few days la- 
ter, how stood the great men of the Repub- 
lic? That Democratic President, one of 
whose slaves was among the seventy-seven 
who endeavored to escape just now from 
Washington, James Madison, in the meridian 
strength of his intellect, in the Congress of 
the United States, endeavoring to make a 
way, if he could find it, by which to abolish 
Slavery from the country, At the door of 
Congress, in the fullness of his years, stood 
Benjamin Franklio, entreating the first Con-, 
gress to go to the very verge of their Consti- 
tutional pewer to put down the system of Sla- 
very. All over the country the great men 
were pledged tothe same ideas. Wythe and 
Jefferson almost saved Virginia. Jay cover- 
ed New York with his angel wings, and 
Samuel Adams thundered in Faneuil Hall. 
We come down a little later, to 1807. Then 
the abolition of the Slave-'Trade was deemed 
to be the abolition of om itself. ‘That 
was the lesson which Wilberforce and Great 
Britain were ieaching the world. By the ae- 
complishment of that, it was thought that 
the Union would be sundered from the sys- 
tem of Slavery; and as soon as it was possi- 
ble, in 1807, with a public sertiment almost 
unanimous, the act of abolishing the Slave- 
Trade was passed amid great national rejoic- 
ing and a self-glorification, which has lasted 
till our time. Wecome ona little and be- 
hold the scene changes, and States from Slave 
Territories demand admission, Kentucky 
and the rest present themselves, and are smug- 
gled in under the excuse of being part of 
our original territory. ‘hen Louisiana is ad- 
mitted. 

Where now are the Wythes, the Madisons, 
the Jeffersons, end the great men of the South? 
Poor Massachusetts only is found faithful 
among the faithless. She stood alone in her 
indignant protest against the introduction. o! 
Stave States west of the Mississippi. “Ifa 
slave a rebellious one,” as Alpen sings, We 
come again down a little later and Arkansas 
and Missouri are admitted; then public sen- 
timent is aroused by the act to the important 
subject. It nearly rocks the Union asunder 
again with excitement; but by a few votes, 
by the influence of one or two men, the sub- 
ject is put aside. There was sounded the 
death knell of the American nation; then 
Slavery triumphed, by the knowledge gained 
there, by the prestige of success. She has 

ne on since conquering and to conquer.— 

ow she stretches out her hand and grasps 
all Mexico, announcing that she will annex 
enough to secure her institutions. Take next 
the Texas question, The North rouses her- 
self again to action; arguments long unseen 
fill the air again; old mottoes issue from their 
hiding-places; the meek, half-awakened 
North, thinks she has thrown up a barrier 
over which Slavery can never pass. She glo- 
ries in mighty numbers ; in the ‘brave words’ 
of statesmen. The South like an angered 
beast draws growling back, and bides her 
time. “Texas in and we are out,” shouts 
the exulting North, and then folds its arms 
to sleep. Watching its opportunity the South 
stoops, like a falcon on her pre. and all is 
over. Where now are your “Texas in and 
we out’? men? Get a spaniel and think of 
Webster and Massachusetts, and imagine the 
answer. 

Allow me to pause a moment, and allude 
in this connection to the oa oceur- 
rence which happened to Daniel Webster; 
the particulars of which he has not communi- 
cated to the public till very recently. In the 





| midst of the Tyler movements, in behalf of 
| Texas, he went home to Massachusetts, he 


This is the first element of strength in the | sags, despairing of his country, and anxious 


commercial nation. Slavery has united itself | 
to the great governing powers of modern so- | 
ciety. It presents itself not as it did when 
the Constitution was framed, a rotten system, | 
growing less and less in value, butas a migh- 
ty institution, izing half the wealth 
of the land, and overshadowing the other half. 


to get up an anti-Texas meeting. So he went 
to Massachusetts, and there, either his credit 
not being good enough to hire a hall, or his 
reputation not being large enough to attract 
an audience, he says he applied to a lange 








number of his political friends, and they 
thought it wae not necessary or Judicious, so 


bolished Slavery through motives of econo- 
my, they still retain the virus of pro-slavery 
prejudice, which upholds the system more 
strongly than any strength of the slave States 
themselves. Lilinois, in her virgin pride, for- 
bids colored men to set foot.on her soil under 
pain of a large fine and imprisonment. Wis- 
consin forbids the colored man go vote. Ohio 
disgraces herself by her black laws. Penn- 
sylvania, that once permitted 40,000 blacks 
to vote, shuts them off by her new Constitu- 
tion, from the ballot-box. New York still 
disfranchises them. Connecticut, the little 
State that exports schoolmasters and wooden 
p"tmegs, sieeped to the lips in orthodox di- 
vinity, by a large vote refuses the colored 
man access to the ballot-boxes. ‘These are 
the free States of the nation. Now there was 
nothing in the pablic sentiment of the days 
of the Revolution, in the sentiment of any of 
theold parties that augured any such result 
as this. Why a friend told me yesterday, 
that Timothy Pickering, in 1805, moved for 
an alteration in the Constitgtion, to strike out 
the three-fifths slave basis. If you will pass 
your eye along the Senate and House docu- 
ments, you may fiod a similar motion of Ru- 
fus King, and those of others, to abolish Sla- 
very in the District of Columbia. Nowa Li- 
ne ny President sits in the Senate of 
the United States, and has not yet opened his 
mouth on the question of abolishing Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. I might go on, 
and you may increase them for yourselves, 
and allude to another aspect, respecting the 
great men of the Revolution. Wythe, Jay, 
and Jefferson, when he almost forfeited the 
confidence of Virginia, in order to bring for- 
ward a plan of emancipation, respected the 
current sentiment of the revolutionary party. 
Where are your Gods, O Israel, now! the 
successors of these men—their Anti-Slavery 
sentiments. Echo answers, where? Where 
is the proposition on the part of any party, or 
anything that deserves the name of party, to 
put down Slavery itself? The great parties 
of the country propose nothing more than to 
diive Slavery back into its Constitutional lim- 
ifs! The lion has broken out of his cage and 
torn his door to pieces, and the purpose of 
the keeper is not to provide for him a strong- 


f | er cage, but to induce him to retreat into his 


old one. What is the guarantee that he will 
stay there? that things will be any better for 
the fifty years to come? Have we a better 
man than Jay to lead us against the compro- 
mises of the Constitution? Any honester 
men than Wythe, and bolder men than Fils- 
worth and Rufus King? 1 trow not. Why 
try over again an experiment, tried already 
under the best of leaders and best of auspices, 
and which has failed? This bringing Sla- 
very back into Constitutional Jimits reminds 
me of the story of the Arabian Nights, A 
n drew from the water a casket on 
ich was the seal of Solyman. Foolishly 
listening to entreaties from within, he broke 
the seal, and there came out a genii, who di- 
lated his proportions till he filled the whole 
horizon and reached the heavens; and began 
to threaten the man with vengeance, though 
he had been his deliverer. The story goes 
on that the cunning fisherman wiled him back 
by appearing to doubt whether so monstrous 
a being was ever in that casket; to convince 
him of which, the genii again entered, and 
the fisherman shut him up again. Slavery 
was admiticd into an obscure corner of the 
Constitutional limits, and I said we broke the 
sacred seal of right God had set upon our 
hearts; by and by the monster began to ex- 
nd, it looms up, it covers the horizon; now 
f plame one foot on Wisconsin, and exiles 
the colored man, the other on South Caruli- 
na, and kicks Massachusetts out of Charles- 
ton, in the person of Samuel Hoar—sirangles 
the ican eagle with one hand, and ga 
with Me other the free lips of Faneuil fall. 
all this, foolish politicians say—*wait 
a little, and 1 will wile her with a cunning 
tale—wait a little, you shall see her go down 
into the same little chamber whence 
came.’ Sup she should. What 
then? Can you keep her there? But be- 
think you, have you better means to contend 
with Slavery in time to ec me than heretofore? 
Try it. Mf you have better men, try them— 
better mottoes, try them. ‘There is Webster, 
the man who up and down claiming the 
Wilmot Proviso at his thunder, efter pro- 
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claiming in the October Sun of the Old Do- 
minion, that the * Constitution has nothing 
to do directly or indireetly. with the subject 
of Slavery.” If he did originate the idea— 
it owes him no practicable develop e 
is like a man with a patent, who made no ue 
of his invention and lost it, as the lawyers 
say, by non-user. Webster now, at least, has 
no claims. He remirds you of a man in the 
theatre who had invented a method of produe- 
ing a rumbling noise for the actors, and when- 
ever it was successful, stood up and cried ovt 
to his compahions in the pit, * that is my 
thunder ;” exactly so with Webster. But the 
malicious world will not believe Daniel, es- 
pecially ng they see he dares touch his own 
thunder only when very far North ina cool 
climate, (say at Springfield, by the cool Con- 
necticut,) fearf buroi 9 finger 





trict, or under the red heat of Calhoun’s fash- 
ingeye? ~ 

Calhoun is bringing in the abomination of 
his pro-slavery doctrines. ‘Taylor has writ- 
ten two letters too much—one about the blood 
hounds and the other with his sword on the 
battle-fields of Mexico. Clay is beyond re- 
demption. As for McLane, he comes with 
a white shield like the man in the London 
riots, when some were writing over their 
doors, *no Popery,” and others, * no Pro- 
testantism,”” he wrote over his door, ** no Re- 
ligion at all.” An American politician has 
no chance for success unless he was never 
known before. (Applause.) ‘The best you 
can say of him is, he has no principles what- 
ever. (Applanse.) 

Just imagine, then, the Presidential candi- 
dates coming up like the knighta of old, with 
their banners. Culhoun has gota biack flag, 
and on it, in red lines, * Deas now and 
forever.” “‘T'he lurid light glares from it, and 
he bears himself bravely below. Then comes 
Taylor, with a banner dripping with blood, 
and no motto—it needs none. Clay lowers 
like a blight over Kents cky, with these lines 
borrowed from Queen Elizabeth's answer to 
the Catholics, 

** What the Convention make it 

That I believe and take it.” 
MeLane has a white flag of silk. and on it, 
* No principles, suit yourselves.” John P 
Hale shews a man attempting to stand on 
two stools, and for a motto, his answer to 
Foote when charged with approving of the 
action of Captain Sayres. ** ‘Thou canst not 
say that J did it.” 

‘Truly, No. No man ever stood on two 
stools, There was a time when sons of South 
Carolina went like Olmutz, and Huger, and 
Bollman, to risk their lives in saving Fay- 
ette from the grasp of a tyrant. Did South 
Carolina approve then? Now they ask of 
Hale what he thinks of this act of Captain 
Sayres,and he says, * thou canst not say that 
1 did it.” 

Polk’s banner is-pictured with three wo- 
men, sold at auction for the benefit of the 
United States Treasury, and the legend, 
**these are my trophies.” But I have only 
named five, there is a sixth. Webster comes 
from New England with his banner, like a 
true Yankee, inscribed on both sides, for shall 
not all customers be suited? One side is 
towards New England, and its design, like 
our old New England almanae, is calculated 
* for the meridian of Boston, but will do for 
the neighboring States.” (Laughter.) tis 
a man running after the Wilmot Proviso, and 
saying, ** that’s my thunder.” On the other 
side is an autumn scene; with the beautiful 
and sunlit Capitol of Richmond in the back- 
ground, and over it the date ** 1840,” before 
it stands the * God-like”’ Daniel, and floating 
from his lips is the motto, ** Go home to your 
friends, and spread it broadcast by press and 
speech, that Daniel Webster, in the October's 
sun, of the Old Dominion, before the Capitol 
at Richmond, proclaimed his belief, that the 
Federal Government has no power, direct or 
indirect, over the subject of Slavery.”” And 
Daniel would get on very well, but that, to 
borrow a Jack Downing word, our coast 
winds are **cantankerous,”’ and will keep turn- 
ing the banner the wrong way, 

* These be thy Gods, O, Ieeael.” These 
are the men that are to save us; if political 
machinery can save us. ‘These are the men 
that represent the political idea of the times. 
Do not imagine that Anti-Slavery has an 
hatred towards these. I am not using invec- 
tive when speaking thus of these men. When 
you look up at the vane you do not feel an- 
gry with it, though the wind be East. So 
with these inen. I] am sorry for the pro-slave- 
ry cause to which they bow. ‘They are but 
straws on the current, and | dwell upon them 
Ly name, simply because men cannot receive 
truth except when it links itself to individu- 
als. God never reforms men with abstract 
ideas. The philosopher and student digs up 
from the lowest strata a new idea, and links 
it with his fibres and life blood, and. grows 
strong in the hope that it will some day be 
the idea of the community. He casts it out 
broad-cast, and thoughtful men like himself 
gather rich fruit from it. But the people do 
not reach ideas so. It is when some Luther 
smites with his battle-axe the triple crown, 
that the people apprehend the principle sym- 
bolized in the struggle, help the defender, 
and become sharers in his mighty idea. If, 
therefore, | would make this people appre- 
hend the great truths of Anti-Slavery, I must 
deal with the leaders of parties, not in the 
spirit of anger, not in the spirit of insult, not 
because the individual is not as good as any 
of the party he represents. 

It is time for me to close. I know there 
are other men who can interest you far better 
than myself. (Cries of *Goon.”) Ido not 
forget the devotion of Palfrey, the boldness 
of Giddings. John P. Hale, when cut loose 
from the ridical political balloon which 
lifts him into the Presidential current, and 
set on his own feet in the Senate, is an hon- 
est and brave man. (Great applause.) I re- 
cog nize the services they can doto the cause of 
liberty, but always when | think of them, | 
think of them as of the man in the fable in 
chains, and compelled to fight for his liberty. 
Iv is Giddings with his hands chained behind, 
Palfrey with his foot entangled in-the network 
of that covenant with death be hes sworn to 








= 








support. On the other side towers Calhoun, 
armed with his battle-axe, nerved with the 
hope of saving his own plantation. Aad how 
unequal is the contest, (Applause.) 

The Southerner gets up and says to Mr, 
Hale, “do you approve the act of Captain 
Sayres?” Did he say, * My mother told me 
of a Wallace—I have heard of a William 
Tell? South Curolina onee produced a Ma- 
rion, and it was somewhere here Henry was 
born, with his ery of “Give me Liberty, or 
give me death.” Did he point to France, 
and say, * why do you glory in the blouses, 
and then forget the heroes athome?” No. 
He gays, + i have never counselled, nor aid- 
ed if any way;and never shall counsel or 
aid in any eneroachment on the compromises 
of the Ameritan Constitation.” He respects 
the laws of the Distriet?! He knew there 
was a law above all these; there was 2 seal 
more sacred than that of man; it was 
set on a casket more pre¢iogs than that of the 
Arabian tale. He knew the ears of the world 
were waiting his answers. How like ice 
have they fallen on the beating hearts of thoee 
who judged of him by the foolish wishes of 
a party that seeks to skolk out of existence 
under the shadow of his name. went 
vn to question him; “ Do you believe, Mr. 
Hale. that any man in the District bat pro- 
perty in his fellow-man.” “1 never I 
did not believe it,” says the representative of 
the political Anti-SInvery party. “Do you 
cameo mye one, “of + ad of —— 

yres?’’ * I never vald was Te- 

What eoutd he 


(Cree ot . 

ee said else? Men, who go to the ballos- 
boxes next fall in New York, what could you 
say less? How dare you lift to God a pure 
hand and swear you will support the Conati- 
tution as be did, and then ery shame on him 
for giving just such infamous answers as you 
must givein his place? If you plant the vine, 
you must expect the fruit; if you eat sour 
grapes yoor teeth will be set on edge. 

is not a man of you who has @ right to throw 
a stone at John P. Hale: he said just what 
he ought to have said, unless he were bound 
as | think, and ready as he ought to be, to 
refuse an oath in sopport of the Constitati 

I take him only 28 the Spartans took the 
drunkard und placed him before their children, 
fora warning. He is the likeness of your- 
selves; then ask yourselves—are you ready 
to go and do likewise, So with Giddings. 
These are different men from those of the 
past,and better men. Why the old r 

tatives always reminded me of the story of 
the Sicilian slaves, who, when theit mastere 
were all absent in battle, revolted, and took 
their stand, in arms, outside of the town.— 
Their masters returned, and when they found 
it was only their slaves, sheathed theirs swords 
and displayed their slave-whips. At the 
sight of this well-known instrument they 
struck immediately. Calhoun did not need 
his battle-axe. The South came with their 
slave whips, and the white slaves of the North 
recognized the legitimate symbol of authori- 
ty, and bowed their knees at once. (Ap- 
plause.) But, thank God, it was discovered 
one day, that one Joshua — had a back 
bone, and men began to conclude Abbe Ray- 
nal was wrong—the race had not degenerated 
on this side the water. 

We are told to trust the Constitution—the 
Statesmen of the nation—one error may be 
mended—we do not think our distinguished 
men to be worse than all the world. Daniel 
Webster was as sound a man when he start- 
ed as James Madison; as Luther Martin, or 
Governor Morris, but he was thrown into the 
maelstrom of political temptation; and like 
the sailor carried over the waterfall, domb! 
(Applause.) Clay, you recollect, was told 
by one of his constituents, * Harry, I've vo- 
ted for you for years—but never shall again 
after such a vote.” “Have you a rifle?” 
said Clay. * The best one in all Kentuck.” 
** Did it ever miss fire?” asked Clay. “Sere 
enough.” ,** What did you do, throw it 
away?’ “No, indeed—pick the flint and 
try it again,” cried the hunter, “Try me 
again,” was Clay's reply—and you know hie 
magic wit was successful, But we are asked 
to keep picking the flints of rifles that have 
always missed ! 

Slavery has swelled from, in fifty yeare, 
700,000 to 3,000,000. She emascelates our 
IMeraiure, stains the ermine of jnstice, ren- 
ders the wealth of the land her vaseal, poi- 
sons the communion cup, prostrates the influ- 
ence of the nation to her purposes, Janghs at 
political parties, makes ready use of religious 
sects, Can either sect or party shew a cause 
to expect a change! If a tree has borne fige 
will 1 begin to bear grapes? J trownot. [ 
know the power oT this sentiment to which 
my friend Parker has alluded, bat 1 know 
this, also, that the way in which truth makes 
his way against institutions thoroughly cor- 
rupt, is not to bow at their feet * with bated 
breath and whispered humbleness,"? and 
we are very moderate men; “ O King, live 
forever; thou hast but cast us into a fiery fur- 
nace and a hion’s den.’ ‘This was not Lu- 
ther’s tone, or Fox's. It is not before such 
timid or uncertain trumpets that the wabls of 
cities fall down, or evils blanch away. I be- 
lieve in the hopeful picture our friend has so 
eloquently depicted. I know God did not 
bring noble men here and give them this no- 
ble heritage, that our coasts should be strown 
with the wrecks of human hopes. Liberty 
is not to dle here. God wever scooped the 
valley of the ae for her grave, nor 











formed the thunders of Ni for her requi- 
em. is people should be the standard- 
bearer in the hopes of humanity. ‘They will 
be made so only by the progress of the Anti- 
Slavery sentiment, trampling on a eorrupt 
Church and replace it by a purer 

of a rue religious sentiment. 

A man fancies that at whatever cost, he 
must go up and be a citizen, even if be sacri- 
fice to idols, to gain ission to touch a 
ballot. As Andrew Fairservice said, if F hon 
puta pudding on one side of helband an - 
lishman on the other, be will spring for it.— 
So with an American, if you pet him on one 
side of the crater and a ballot on the other, 
he will risk all to get it, He thinks God 
sent him into the world to vote, and before 
He made him a man, He made him a citizen, 
taking into account what he should do at 
twenty-ove. F 


esty. 

{t is no proof of faith to trust « great pria- 
ciple when its good resulis —° your 
very feet; but when it is done rkness, 
when the principle seems to the world to be 
folly. and hende only inte clouds,then faith 
folds her ats in sublime trust, and resting 
on the bosom of infinite wisdom, rests seoure 
that when He laid the foundation of the earth, 





expedient. (Applouse.) Therefore, when 
the American is called to sunder himeelf from 
himeelf from the 


tbe Constitution, tear 





were ° 








ret er 


Chureh, of rather, walk atone as its single Ie by the treaty of Ghent, agreed to poy for the 


jresentative, to sever the fibres that seem 
tu hind him to his. kind, let, him trust God 


that He will pour isto his besom ten-fold American eoast, 
strength, that consistency shall more rebuke to the ter 
the world about tim than thousands who referred 

make a compromise with their consciences, and he Begided that Great B 


and barter right for availability, 


ut Ihave spoken too long, therefore, 1 which sat, and’a list was made ‘out. 
My subject would take wards, by another convention, she agreed to 


bid you farewell. 


ed slaves of our citizens, taken away, at the 


» con¢lusion of the war, by her vessels on the 
There was some doubt as 
of the treaty. ‘The Subject was 
e E.nperor Alexander, of Kussia, 

ie should 
pay. Great Britain agreed to a commission, 
After- 


inore hours than l could ask hours to-day, to pay a round sum of money, and our Govern- 
do justice to it; but commending it to your ment consented to take it, and satisfy the 


catelul consideration, whether with the expe- claimants. 


According to the treaty of Gheut 


rience of the last fifty years before us, and our Governmént assumed no payment, but 


the present aspecis of the 


political world, | Great Britain herself did; and in 1826, we 


ther: is any hope for the salvation of the slave, received the money to pay the claimants. 


except in such a radical convulsion as will 
aus society from its very foundations.— | tleman from New Hampshire the issue as to | 


hen you have come to that conviction, do the decision of the Supreme Court of the U. 
not count the progress by the numbers. Are States. ‘I'he gentleman, in his place, as I 
We not surrounded by 40,000 women of Scot- | understood him, thatthe Supreme Court had 
Jand (pointing to the Address,)} Have we decided that slaves were not property wie 


not friends of liberty on the other side of the 


id was the language of the Court. I think 


self; the instincts of homanity,all this counts | that is the statement of the gentieman. | 


for thousands and tens of thousands. 


lors : 
| said that I desired to put the gentleman upon | 
Remember, thet when Jupiter is said to) his guard, * : he | 


I would be glad now to ask the 


have hurled the giants from Heaven, and bu- | gentleman whether he has read the decision 
ried them beneath the Sicilian mountains, fas- | of the Supteme Court to which he has refer- 
tened them with thunderboits, they still mo-| red, and from which be presumed to read an 
ved enongh to make the whole Island trem- | extract to the committee? Ilas the geatleman 


bie. Buried, though we be, beneath the 


\ read the whole of it? 


snountains of prejndice and pro-slavery cor | Mr. Tuck read from a book the¢pinion of 


ruption, we can still, if true to, our conviction, 
so shake the foundation of society that the 
land shall tremble forever. (Great Applause.) 





Congressional. 


‘The debate in Committee of the Whole, on 
the 13th ult, on a bill to pay for aslave, was 
one of the most interesting debates of the 
session. The Washingtun papers contain no 
ora i The fullowiog, from the New- 

0A erald, affords some idea of the merits 
of the detate:— 


‘The House resolved itself into a committee 


of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. | 
Sims, of South Curoliva, in the chair, and | then read the history of the ease, that of the bar, 
proceeded 


to the consideration of private bu- 


siness. 

The bill for the relief of the legal represen- 
tative of Benjamin Hodges, deceased, wus 
read; when 


Mr. Yack, of New Hampshire, remarked, | 
that it involved important results. It was a) 
new principle to pay fur slaves as property. | 


Though numerous atiempts have been made, 
the principle has never been recognised. We 
have no right to take the money of the nation 
io pay forslaves, ‘ihe claim has been pen- 
ding for many years,and it has always re- 
ceived the condemnation of Congress. It 


has never received the importance of a report | 


Vf the 
and abet- 
ietion in a- 


until now, unless a report against it. 
people have jurisdiction in aidi 
ting slavery, they will take juri 
hating and resuiaining it. 

_ ‘Phe Chairman.—This being a private bill, 
the latitude of debate is somewhat restricted. 
The remarks ust be pertinent to this parti- 


cular 
Mr. ‘Tuck.— L say that the claim should not 
be allowed, because it recognises slaves as 


property ; and I assert that slaves are not pro- 
under 


oporty the Constitution; and this is the 
decision of the Supreme Coart of the United 


Be | Burt, of South. Cesoline—l. desire to | 


from New Hampshire, 
w meats that this Committre shal} 
understand him as saying that the Supreme 
Gort. of the United States, in the case to 
whieh he bas referred, lias decided that slaves 


are not property ? 

Mr. ‘PuckePhe Supreme Court has deci- 
Ged that slaves, under the Constitation, are 
not 


operty; that slavery is a local, muni-| 
cipal insti 


tution ; and that persons are held as 

slaves only in virtue of local and municipal 
Mr. Burte—I desire to put the gentleman 
wpon bis guard, J understood him as endea- 
voring to make the committee believe that the 
Court of the United States has de- 

cided that slaves are not property. I ask 
whether he ineans the Commitiee so to un- 
derstand him? ' 
Mr. Giddings, of Ohio.—I wish to say a 
word. If 1 cav get the floor, I will maintain 
* that Blaves are not property, by the decision 
of the 8 Court, and from other testi- 
a will meet the gentleman from 
; Carolina with all frankness on the sub- 


- Mr. Burt.—I: is indifferent to me what the 
geatieman may maintain, or what he may 
oppose. | desire, as a ofitter of fact, whena 
member tises.in his place, and purports to 
read the decisions of the Supreme Court, that 
the Committee may learn whether he states 
one thing or another, as a matter of fact—not 


whata mag ey or believes. 

Mr. Tuck.—I ask the gentleman to appeal 
to the book. 1 inform the gentleman that I 
have made the quotation, word for word, and 
comma for comma. If there be any contro- 
v as ge to the decision 


































referred 

the slavery to orable 
tice ar at amet Itis 

to members of this committee, that, on 
: resolutions relative to the French Revo- 
lation, and on the question with regard to 
aa this eet ms 
Vindiantioa ef the insti 4 


opprobrium and disgracefu 
tution, 1 hope the claim will be withdrawn; 


of the institation of slavery, and | of 


Justice McLean, that ‘the Constitution of the | 


, United States acis on slaves as persons, and 
| not a8 property.’ 

t Bart.— leman says that is the 
language of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 
am yet almost inclined to doubt whether the 
gentleman ever read the decision whieh he 
quotes to the Committee. Justice MeLean 
| did not deliver the judgment in question.— 
| The gentleman is mistaken, 
|. Mr. ‘fuck replied that be had read the de- 

cision, 

Mr. Burt said that he had asked a ques- 
tion of fact, and put the gentleman on his 
guard, and begged him not to mislead. [He 


| Groves vs. Slaughter, whieh was commenced 
| in Louisiana in 1838, Slaves had been pur- 
| chased, and a note given for the money.— 
| Justice Thompson delivered the judgment of 
| the court, that ‘the construction was placed 
entirely ypou the Constitution of the State of 
Mississippi.’ Justice McLean said that this 
involved an important point, and he extended 
a few words to the branch of the question, 
(not included in the case,) as quoted by Mr. 
Tuck, &c.] Now, in this case, Mr. Burt 
reinarked, the Committee will see that the 
only question decided was that embraced in 
the judgment{delivered by Justice Thompson; | 
and that was, whether a note,a subject of 
dispute, was void under the Constitution of 
Mississippi, which interdicted the importa- 
tion of slaves as merchandise, of whether ; 
that clause of the Constitution had been ecar- | 


,sippi. I dislike the attempt to mislead the 
| judgment of the House and the country. I) 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire, | 


Ms. Burt.—I desire to settle with the gen- | N 


J | i ‘ A the Constitution; and he read what he | 
ocean? All literature is with us; God him- | 


Thold in my hand that decision, 1) 


tied into effect by the Legisliture of Missis- | 


1 - Mr. Woodward, od tho aileclon was to hi mn 


! arose and said; I consider siaves both : 
‘perty and persons. Entirely property 
ty and entirely persons in fect. © i 
| Mr. Giddings. —Ob, yes! In Ken 
| there are inen “half horse and half alli 
| (Laughter, and a voice: ‘And in some ph 
| they go the whole hog.’ Ha! ha!) Thegen 
| tleman froin South Carolina is 6n the fenee 
where he can jump off on either side. Y 
| can't bring Southern men to an issue. 

Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina.—Pi 
/have a right to property in persons, 
| Southern men will exercise the right ¢ 

four millions of slaves, irrespective of 
| gentleman from Ohio and his friends of 
| North. 





down South, they are considered as a 
cattle. Don’t involve us in it. We 
‘ nothing to do with it, 
taxes to Support the institution, 
| Mr. Holmes.—Il charge thatthe gen 
in 1842, was expelled the House for 
titiously putting in a petition—— 
Mr. Giddings, (interrupting him.) I 
atternpted—— 4 
Mr. Holmes.—You puta petition on 
table surreptitiously, and had it carried 
| Committee. 


|. Mr. Giddings.—I never saw a slave Ider 
<8 


| but who was demented. [ Laughter, 

_ Mr. Holmes.—What, then, did you do? — 
Mr. Giddings.—I offered a resolution, that 
the Government has no power to carry on 
| slave trade, 1 the gentleman will 
een sane. ha! and ‘Keep 

| there. 


Mr. Holmes, (again rising.) As this is 
| matter of some importance— 

| Mr. Giddings. (refusing to give way.)— 
| When | was driven from this hall, does the 
| gentleman think that 1 do not know what it 


was 

Mr. Holmes.—It is a matter of record. 

| Mr, Giddings.—It is a matter of record 

‘thet you are false in your statement. 

| ‘This reply being delivered in rather a loud 

| tone, gentlemen in the lobby crowded up to 

anticipating a hotter time of it. . 

| Mr. Gayle, of Alabama, immediately arose. 
I rise to a question concerning the dignity of 
| this House. No member has a right to im- 

| pute falsehood to another. 

| Mr. Holmes, with promptness, was under- 

_ stood to say that he did not understand Mr. 

| Giddings in an offensive sense. 

| Mr. Giddings.—The gentleman did not 

‘understand meso. Itis an illustration of his 

| good nature. [Very loud ha ha’s.] Mr. 
Giddings coneluded his remarks, quoting 
Madison, Jefferson, and others, in support of 
his views against slavery. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, noved that the 
Comunittee rise; which motion, at three o’- 
clock, prevailed ; and, without disposing of 
the bill, 

The House adjourned. 


Whig National Convention. 


As will be seen by our Telegraphic reports, 
GEN. TAYLOR was nominated yesterday 


| 7 | 
| and challenge any man who fraternizes with | at the fourth ballot, by two majority, for Pre- 


him, to procure a single decision of the Su- | 
preme Court which holds that slaves are not 
| property, and that they are not recognized as | 
| property. I challenge a production of the | 
ease. I had no idea that this question would 








| sylvania, afd Ohio, upto a’ recent period in 
| our history, which place the rights of South- | 
| ern citizens on ground as distinct, solid and 


immovable, as I, asa Southern man, would 
assert for them. ! say, that nnti! the ery was 


| raised at the North—which | did not charac- | 


| terize as fanaticism, nor will Iso character- 
| ize it—but until the hypocritical pe was rai- 
| sed, 1 would have trusted to the Courts of 


South Carolina. J want nothing better than 


suchusetts. - 
Mr. Chapman, of Maryland, regretted that 


er there was the least opportunity of doing so. 
He considered it not’only right before the 
count 





—it is a State institution. 
| questions and considerations are all foreign 
to the bill under consideration. If gentle- 
men were influenced by feelings of patriotism, 
as they ought to be, this question would not 
always be lugged into debate. 
and listened with utter amazement, and had | 
been strock with horror by the remarks of 
those who profess to be opposed to the insti- 





manage theit property in their own way, and 
will ask to be Jet alone. Jt was rather too 
late in the day to say that Congress had nev- 
er recognised slaves as property. ‘hey had 
| done 80 ly. He then stated the 
| question before the Committee, and argued 
in support of the claim. 

Mr. Woodward, of South Carolina, remar- 
ked that there is a fallacions idea, that there 





is a natural impracticability between persons 
and rty,and a m ysical position as 
to slaves are persons and pro- 


perty. At the formation of the Constitativn, 
slaves were property as a matter of fact, law- 
ful or unlawfal, moral or immoral, which no 
man in the Convention denied. Jt is a tnat- 
ter of natural history, that a slave is a per- 


in the Convention so stupid as to deny either 

position, that 4 slave is p sand that 
aslave is a person. It was a naked matter 
fact. ‘There was a compromise to this ex- 


| epi-| tent; that sieves should be considered as pro- 
thete on those who do not vindicate theinsti- | perty for the purpose of direct taxation, oe 


to the same extent persons for tle purpose of 
fixing the representation in Congress. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Virginia, would not stand 
up to diseuss with fanatics, whose minds 
could not be influenced: He then spoke as 
to the merits of the bill, and gave notice of 
his intention to move an amend ment. 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, stated the rea- 


blessings of | sons which would influence him in voting a- 


gainst the bill, entirely independent of the 
consequences. He thought that there was 
not rm in the report to say that the claim 
was , and not enough to say it was bad. 
ft ought to be re-examined. 

Mr. one BOM, more at home on 


the om question than any 
dis- in the House, obtained the floor. | j 
} oe Ad he progressed in his re- 


» Carnestly, that h@would not 

for the bill, pale t 

pa » He looked upon man 

ual) wiecea eae ate 

and did not look os  astrarbely 3 

as an amphibious animal, as did 

the from South Carolioa, over the 
way. {Laughter} ’ 











the question of slavery was debated whenev- | 





and the world, but before Heaven.— | 
This House has nothing to do with slavery 
The Staves where | 
it exists have sole power over it; but these | lished :— 





son; and he presumed that there was no man 


sident; and Mintarv Fitimore for Vice Pre- 
sident.  - 

We have no time for -omments, and will 
merely remark, that the Whigs of Ashtabula 
County have long since taken their position 


come op. However, I am prepared to show | in regard to the Presidential election. ‘They 
deci of M husetis, New York, Penn- | will support no man who is not a WHIG, : f 
i $ ion of] sword to strike you down. 


and who is not opp to the ext 
slavery. 





Our people will not show them- 
selves serviles nor doughfaces. ‘They will, 


| we think, stand upon their wus doctrines, 
0 \ hold 


in spite of all the dictat 

nor the minions of the slave power. They 
, will not be likely to surrender their honor nor 
their principles for the purpose of sustaining 
a man whose hands are sed with the blood of 





Massachusetts as much as to the Conrts of | innocence, and who is in favor of extending 


| the cause of slavery upon territory now free, 


the decisions of Chief Justice Parker, of Mas- | and of erecting new slave markets on soil 
that is now consecrated to the rights of man. 





Abolition of Slavery in the Freneh 
Colonies. 

The following decree has just been pub- 

“The Provisional Government, consider- 


ing that slavery is an attempt against the dig- 
nity of man; that, by destroying the ft 


| of man, it suppresses the natural feelings of 
He had sat right and duty; thatit is a Ft en violation 


of the Republican dogma of liberty, equality 
and fraternity ; that unless effective measures 
follow closely the proclamation made of the 


{ tathon of slavery. In Maryland, people will | principle of abolition, deplorable disorders 


| may arise in the colonies, decrees : 
Artidle 1. Slavery shall be entirely abo- 
| lished in all the colonies and of 
France, at the end of two months after the 
| promulgation of this deeree in each of them. 
From the promulgation of this present decree 
in the colonies, all corporal punishment, all 
_ sales of non-liberated persons, shal] be abso 
lutely re. 4 
2. The system of engagements for periods 
en established at Senegal, is suppress- 


3. Governors of commissaries 
the Republic, are charged with y 
measures suitable for insuring 
at Martinique, Guadaloupe, and its 

encies, the island of Ruenion, Guiana, Sene- 
French settlements on 
/the western coast of Africa, the island of 
| Mayotte, and dependencies of Algeria, 


of 
the 











imputed to freemen, would not have been 
visited with these punishments, are |. 
All individuals transported as an administra- 
tive measure, are recalled. 

5. The National Assembly shal) fix the 
indemnities to be granted to the colonieg. | 

6. The colonies, purified from slavery, 
and the possessions in the Indies, shall be 
represented at the National Anos 

7. The principle that the soil of France 
emancipates the slave who touches it, is ap- 

lied S the colonies and possessions of the 
epublic, 

8. In future, every Frenchman, even when 
in a foreign country, is imterdicted pos- 
sessing, purchasing, or selling and 
from re or i in 

ing of th 


tn ego he mtr 


who may become of 





under the same penalty, emancipateor alien- 
ate them within the same dcley, Cumtee'dey 
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Mr. Giddings.—I have always heard 


We desire not to pay” 

















9. The Minister of the Marine and Colo- 

and the Minister of War, are each, 80 
Fag concerns him, charged with the exe- 
tion of this present decree. 


. the aged and infirm sha]! be kept on the 

ions, the workshops of which will 
nt to give a quantity of work equivalent 
their maintenance. 


th honest families as will take charge of 
with equitable remuneration, until 
per asylums can be provided for them.— 
orphans shall be placed on farms, 
other establishments, where they may re- 
ive education and learn a trade, Infant 
jums shall be opened in various villages. 
Coperatn, Belmont co. O. 
une 8th, 1848. 

nienps Epirors : 
While taking a cursory view of the politi- 
heavens, my attention was directed to the 
istencies of the so-called Liberty party. 
You are well aware that this party vindicates 
one of its cardinal prineiples, that the Con- 
tution of our country is strictly anti-slavery 
its character—that it ins no pro-sla- 
compromises. They “also avow their 
ination, should they come into power, 
ort it as such, and thereby make it 

the entire overthrow of ) slave- 
ty. Yet they have nominated as a candidate 
for the chief magistracy of the nation, a man 
who has emphatically declared that he does 
not wish to interfere with them; a man who 
has publicly avowed, that he does not wish 
to interfere with slavery as it exists in the 
States ! 

Now what I wish to know is, how can Li- 
berty party men making the profession they 
do, consistently support such aman? How 
ean they as men who profess to believe the 
Constitution opposed to slavery, consistently 
give their suffiage to a man who declares his 
belief that it sanctions the system? How 
ean they as men opposed to the existence of 
slavery on any of our soil, consistently vote 
for a man who avows that he has no wish to 
interfere with it as it exists in the States? 

In voting for such a candidate they virtu- 
ally say, and confirm it with an oath, to the 
down-trodden slave who would flee from the 
land of * whips and chains,’ ‘should you at- 
tempt to seek the boon of freedom by flying 
to the territory of despotic Britain, we will 
hurl you back into the hands of the cruel ty- 
rants from which you fled.” They virtually 
say to the oppressed who would make use of 
the means that nature’s God has put into 
their hands, to secure their liberties. ‘ By 
our strong arm we have kept you thus long in 
ignorance and the most abject servitude un- 
der the rod of the oppressor, and should you 
attempt.to shake off the yoke of bondage, we 
have pledged ourselves by the power of the 








If any of my Liberty party friends can 
show that this course is not inconsistent, 
gladly will I become convinced. 
Yours for the Truth, 
J. W. NEWPORT. 








“ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
SALEM, JUNE 16, 1848. 


**] love agitation when there is cause for 
it—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burned 
in their beds.”"— Edmund Burke. 








0<> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Gth Annual Meeting of the WeeTern 
Anti-Stavery Society will be held at Sa- 
lem, Columbiana Co., on Wednesday, Thars- 
day, and Friday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
August, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M- 
Let a full representation of the slaves’ 
friends come up on this occasion from all 
parts of the Great West. The political lead- 
ers are marshalling their hosts for a conflict, 
their followers are rallying by hundreds of 
thousands to the support of their party ban- 
ners. Time, and money, and labor are ex- 
pended to secure their object. And shall the 
friends of Freedom, whose faith should be 
strong in the power of Truth, be lukewarm 





nest in their labors, so untiring in their zeal? 
‘The events of the past year should encourage 
us to renewed effort, for every movement of 
importance which has been made, having any 
bearing upon the question of slavery, fore- 
shadows the destruction of the system, and 
the oppressors feel that it isso. ‘The politi- 
cal parties will make a desperate effort to save 
themselves from the destruction their corrup- 
tion has bronght upon them; and the efforts 
of the abolitionists to maintain and enforce 
the Right should be proportionably great.— 
Arrangements should be made at the coming 
meeting to continue the anti-slavery agitation 
by the lips of the living speaker, and to ex- 
tend more widely the circulation of the So- 
ciety’s paper—the Anti-Slavery Bugle. Let 
none of the friends who can be there, absent 
thenselves for any light cause, for the pre- 
sence of all, and the counsel of all is desira- 
ble. 

Besides the friends of Liberty in thegWVest 


| who will be present on the occasion, Henry 





to them, 
de- 
cree, oeteees yesaiies pected to be in attendance, and perhaps other 
slaves, by inheritance, gift, or marriage,shall, , representatives of the East. 


C. Waicnut and Cuas. C. Buaveren are ex- 


LOT HOLMES, 
Recording See’ry. 


which their possession shall have com- | ~ More Oppression---Another Drop. 


The aged and infirm | 
may be abandoned, shall be entrusted to | 


and indifferent while politicians are so ear-- 


; 
| We learn from the * Pennsylvania Free- 
|man” that another most atrocious outrage 


| "The facts in the case are these. 
| In December, 1845, a mother and her six 
children, who were said to be slaves, were 
arrested and thrown into the jail at New 
| Castle, Delaware. ‘Thomas Garrett, of Wil- 
mington, had them taken out ona writ of 
| habeas corpus, and after they had been dis- 
charged by the judge. gave them shelter and 
aid. For this crime he was arraigned, and 
fined in the sum of $3500. John Hunn, 
who also appears to have been concerned in 
the same case, was fined $2500. The 
claimant of the slaves, also sued ‘Thomas 
Garrett for trespass, and obtained a verdict 
against him for $1900, which was just $300 
more than the former showed the alleged 
slaves to be worth. 

How long are such things to be tolerated ? 
How long is mercy to be branded and pun- 
ished as a crime in this land? Have the 
people become so stultified by the presence 
and power of slavery that their entire man- 
hood is destroyed? This is not by any 
means the first case of the kind. There have 
been enough such to arouse any nation that 
is not itself almost hopelessly enslaved.— 
‘The American idea of liberty has become ex- 
ceedingly restricted in its signification—it is 
now very far from what it was wont to be. 
The platform of American freedom has be- 
come so narrowed down to suit the interests 
of the slave power, that those who in '76 laid 
its foundation would fail to recognize it. In 
the creed of the American people submission 
to foreign tyrants is odious; to domestic, 
patriotic. ‘They cannot bear that another na- 
tion should threaten to infringe upon one 
of their rights, but they dare not resist ihe 
slave power which takes all. They sing 
peans in honor of liberty in France, and in 
their rejoicings forget the clank of their own 
fetters. This is not exaggeration—would 
that it were. It is sober reality. Their 
leaders have appealed to their jealousy of 
foreign aggression, to conceal the aggressions 
made upon them at home, and have so long 
sung the lullaby song of self-glorification, 
that, Judas like, they have been able to be- 
tray them with a kiss. We never saw a} 
more forcible illustration than the so-called | 
freemen of this land present of the truth of 
sone common assertions which are false 
when applied to the negro slaves.—“ They 
are contented and happy,”—‘* They would 
not take their freedom if they could get it.” 

A nation may boast of its freedom, as a 
coward may boast of his conrage; but the 
test of both is to be found in their deeds.— 
It is easy to talk of our glorious Constitution, 
and of our just and equal laws; but when 
the one forbids, and the other punishes as 
crime, deeds which no man, who is a man, 
could refuse to do, the common sense of eve- 
ty one will compel the admission that the 
Constitution is infamous, the laws atrocious, 
and the people slaves ; and all the fine speech- 
es and sophistry that may be used to prove 
the contrary, cannot make it otherwise. 

Yonder comes a trembling sister from the 
hodse of Southern bondage. She is travel- 
worn and weary, her bruised and swollen feet 
attest the hardships of her journey, her lace- 
rated back affords a glimpse into the history 
of her former sufferings, and the infant in her 
arms appeals with no common power for 
shelter and for aid. Who, in all this wide 
land, is free to help her? There is not one 
from Maine to, T'exas—not one between the 
shores of the Atlantic and those of the Pa- 
cifie whom the law will hold guiltless should_) 
he harbor that woman or aid her in her es- 
cape. Pile up if you will your privileges 
before us until they reach the very heavens, 
and tell us all these are yours; we shal] not 
deny it—but while the law brands you as a 
criminal if you act the part of a Christian 
toward that slave mother, you are not free! 
You may spread outa feast of intellectual 
and moral privileges, you may load your ta- 
ble with the choicest viands, and deck it with 
the rarest flowers; the grinning skeleton sits 
ever there to remind you that your boasted 
freedom is but like its dry and fleshless bones. 

Our sympathies as abolitionists are not 
confined to the negro slaves of the South— 
they embrace as well the white slaves of the 
North ; and we were not true to the bond- 
man’s cause were it otherwise. We would 
point out a remedy for that great and growing 
system of wrong which enslaves and degrades 
both the white man and the black man.— 
Were we adyocates of war, we would urge 
the use of those means which a Reverend 
gentleman approved of being applied to check 
the progress of Abolitionism—* Dupont’s 
best, and cold steel;”’ but as we feel assur- 
ed that no true and permanent freedom can 
be won by bloody warfare, the revolution we 
would have, must be wrought out by peace- 
ful means. The remedy is simple, and eve- 
ry man mag aid in obtaining his own deliver- 
ance, and in proclaiming liberty to others.— 
The negro slaves of this land would be de- 
livered from their fetters, and the Anglo- 
Saxon slaves from their bondage before the 
lapse of a single twelvemonth, if men, who, 
here in our own midst see and feel the evils 
of slavery, would bat array themselves in 
consistent opposition to the system, and bat- 
tle manfully agaist the powers which sus- 
tain it. 


The American ¢harch and the American 





government—one, or both—must be destroy- 
ed before the slaves can peaceably assert their 
title to humanity. Not that we desire or care 
| to destroy every vestige of these organiza- 


Done at Paris, | has been perpetrated under the national Con- | tions, but the main feature in the church and 


couaeil of government, this 27th of April.” | stitation, and by authority of the law of “93. | government of this land is to be found in 11s 
In the colouiesin which slavery isabolish- | 


| pro-slavery character.’ ‘The doctrine of the 
divinity of slavery and the legality of chat- 
telism, is as much a part of the religion and 
polity of America, as a belief in the Koran is 
of the Mahomedan faith. Overthrow this 
doctrine, and you have destroyed the Church 
and the State as they now exist, and any ec- 
lesi ] or civil organizations which may 
come into being after this is accomplished, 
is not the American church or the American 
government of which men now speak ; for 
when a pro-slavery Church er State becomes 
so radically changed in character as to be anti- 
slavery—adopting a new principle of religion, 
a new doctrine of government, it is no more 
the same organization that it was, than a 
Mahomedan church that has embraced Chris-. 
tianity, is the same church it was previous to 
its conversion. : 





General Taylor’s 

Availability has been properly appreciated 
by the frue anti-slavery party, alias the Whigs, 
who, by giving him their Presidential nomi- 
nation have made him the embodiment of 
their principles for the time being. We are 
glad of it. The worst man that can be selec- 
ted is the best representative of the republi- 
canism of this land, the best qualified to take 
the oath of office and the Presidential chair 
of the American Union. The nomination of 
such men as Cass and ‘Taylor by parties 
which embrace nearly all the professors of 
religion in the land, is not only an evidence 
of the degradation and corruption of the church 
which fashions and moulds public opinion as 
the potter’s hand does the clay, but is a test 
by which the democracy, and the humanity, 
and the morality of every member of these 
parties is to be tried. 

The nominations have been made without 
any reference to the wishes of those members 
of the parties who have become tinctured 
with what the South calls **the blood-hound 
principles of abolitionism,” for the slaveoc- 
racy supposed that such could be compelled 
to endorse every measure of their respective 
parties and support any ticket that might be 
formed. ‘They inay, however, be as much 


| mistaken as were Louis Phillippe and Guizot. 


The under current may prove too powerful 
for the despots who have so long ruled over 
this nation. The National Guards of party 
and the mercenary Troops of the Line may, 
at an unexpected moment fraternize with 
those who are demanding liberty for all, tear 
down the striped flag, the type of slavery, 
and trample into the dust the stars which are 
of those that Lucifer drew from heaven. 

Who can tell how near revolution may be? 
The signs of the times are more favorable 
than they were in Paris. ‘The fetters of par- 
ty are being broken, Disunion is becoming 
a familiar idea with the people, and on every 
side are seen more and more clearly unmis- 
takable demonstrations of the bloody and des- 
potic character of the American Government, 
and the woithlessness of the American Union. 

More than All. 

A few years since, Mrs. Madison, the 
Washington slave-dealer, and widow of the 
Ex-President whose name she bears, sold her 
husband’s manuscripts to Congress for the 
snug little sum of $30,000. This, however, 
not being sufficient to maintain her comfort- 
ably, even with the additioral sum realized 
from the sale of a few slaves whom she dis- 
posed of to meet incidental expenses—or 
which she disposed of, if we speak according 
to the grammer of chattelism—she recently 
offered to Congress another lot of papers, the 
remainder of his manuscripts, much to the 
astonishment of those who supposed that 
when the others were purchased, all were in- 
eluded inthe sale. But the old lady is so 
polite, such a perfect specimen of the dignity 
and suavity of slaveholding aristocracy ** all 
of the olden time,” that both houses of Con- 
gress united in making an appropriation of 
$20,000 to buy what they thought they be- 
fore bought. 

We rather think we have once told our 
readers the story of a certain publisher, who 
was probably one of Mrs. Madison’s progen- 
itors, if we may judge of thetr relationship 
by the oneness of their genius, but it is so 
pat to the case befofe us that it will bear re- 
peating here. A publisher issued a work 
containing the last words of the celebrated 

Baxter, which had so rapid a sale as to ex- 
cite the envy of some of his brother trades- 
men, But as they dared not infringe upon 
his copy right, they could do nothing to en- 
title them to a share in the golden harvest he 
was reaping. At length one of them seized 
upon a bright idea which he put into imme- 
diate e¢ tion, and realized a handsome 
profit by the publication of a work entitled 
** More Jast words of Mr. Baxter.” 





Waicn 1s Worse t—As feel is rather 
searee on the route through Egypt where it 
is designed to locate the railroad which is to 
facilitate intercourse with India, it has been 
proposed to feed the locomotives with mum- 
mies. The suggestion of such an idea will 
doubtless strike some with horror, whose sen- 
sibilities are of that peculiar kind that they 
can think of the consumption of living men 
in this country in the fires of slavery without 
being shocked in the Icast degree. 
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To Correspondents. 


E. S. of P. His $1 does not pay for a! Joel McMillan, Jane M. and Isaae Tres- | 


year. The price is $1,50 if not paid within 
three months, and at that rate we have cred- 
ited him, 

H.C. The amount against B,P. C. is 
$1.33. 

S.N.S. The balance yet standing against 
him is 21 ets., which he will please forward. 

D. D. He owes 90 cts. Sorry he discon- 
tinnes because he can read one that is sent 
gratis. 

J.C. of H. The P. F, is $2 a year, the 
P. B. $1. We cannot send 50 ets. to each 
without subjecting them to a heavy tax for 
postage on specie; we therefore retain the 
money subject to his order. 

J. H. We made a mem. of his request at 
the time, but in a newspaper establishment 


e atte 


Meeting at Elk fun. 


at ott a hd 


cott, and perhaps other speakers, will attend 
an anti-slavery meeting in Elk Run Town- 
ship, four miles south west of Fairfield, in 
Fairmount meeting house, or in the grove 
, near by, on Sunday, the 18th inst, commen- 
cing at 10 o’clock, and continuing throughout 
the day. 


| The friends there will please make the 
necessary arrangements. 
Meetings. 
We have been requested to state that our 
‘ riends Stedman, Case, and Smalley, will 
hold Anti-Slavery Meetings at ‘ 
Berlin, on Sunday, the 18th of June. 





exceptions to a general rule stand but a poor 
chance of being noted. He is credited as 
requested. ‘The simplest way to discontinue 
a paper, is to request the Post Master to in- 
form the publisher that your time is out and 
you desire no longer to receive it. 

P.H. He yet owes 32 cts. adding the 
postage on his letter, which he should have 
paid. Will he please forward and square his 
account ? 

C. D. C. -1t lacks smoothness and finish. 

J. L. W. His article is long, and the sub- 
ject upon which it treats has been so much 
discussed in our columns, that our readers 
are acquainted with it in every phase. 


The Progress of Infidelity. 


We are sometimes almost disposed to 
sympathize with the church in her present 
distress, and would do so, did we not believe 
the chastening she is now receiving will re- 
sult in her own good. Infidel principles— 
as the church esteems infidelity—are pro- 
gressing rapidly; she knows not whom to 
trust, for her best friends are becoming tinc- 
tured with the heresy, as witness the follow- 
ing extract :— 

“ We are sometimes rebuked for forming 
societies, and for agitating the subject of 
slavery at the North, and are told that we 
must rely on the preaching of the Gospel to 
overthrow the system. We wish to know 
what is meant by the Gospel—who are to 
preach it? As for recognizing that as Gos- 
pel which has been preached these two hun- 
dred years at the South, and under which the 
accursed institution has grown stronger and 
stronger every year, we shall never do it.— 
The South were better off without it. We 
speak delih ry ly and intelli tly, when 


we affirm that there were more hope to-day 
of a speedy abolition of slavery, were the 
Southern States ina state of heathenism, or 
Mahomedanism, than as at present situated.” 

These sentiments are to the full as infidel 
as any which enter into the anti-slavery creed 
of the mast rabid abolitionist. ‘The writer 
disparages the gospel as preached in the 
South, even denying that it is the gospel ;— 
he strikes a deadly blow at the holy religion 
of the American church by exalting Maho- 
medanism, and even Heathenism above it! 
Can infidelity go farther ? 

And who, think you, is the writer that 
dares to stab thus at the vitals of the church ? 
Who, but the editor of the New England 
Religious Herald, the accredited organ of the 
Orthodox Congregationalisis of that most 
Orthodox of all the New England States, 
Connecticut! Alas, for the church, when it 
is thus wounded in the house of its friends. 





Newspapers. 


A man eats up a pound of sugar, and the 
pleasure he has en oyed is ended ; but the 
information he gets from a newspaper is 
treasured up in the mind to be enjoyed anew 
and to be used whenever gccasion or inclina- 
tion calls for it. A newspaper is not the 
wisdom of one man, or of two men; it is the 
wisdom of the age, and of past ages too. 

A family without a newspaper is always 
half an age behind the times in general in- 
fermation, besides they never think much, 
or find much to think about. And there are 
the little ones growing up in ignorance, 
without any taste for reading. 

Besides all these evils, there’s the wife, 
who, when her work is done, has io sit down 
with her hands in her Jap, and nothing to 
amuse her mind from the toils and cares of 
the domestic circle. Who then would be 
without a newspaper !—Franklin. 

Who would be without a newspaper ?— 
Why hundreds and thousands who have so 
many more important calls for their money 
that they can’t afford to take one. Aye, 
can’t afford ; that’s the cry of those who are 
ashamed to confess they are unable to appre- 
ciate or be benefitted by a good newspaper— 
they can’t afford to pay two of three cents a 
week for intellectual food. There are thou- 
sands who make such a plea when asked to 
subscribe for a paper, Who can afford to pay 
twenty-five cents to see men and women be- 
little themselves in the cireus ring, can afford 
to pay twenty-five cents to see the monkies 


R n, on Tuesday, the 4th of July. 
All the above will commence at 24 o’clock, 
' A. M., and continue through the day. 





| Will the friends of the Slave in these pla- 


| ces see that the 
| made? 





y arrang are 


Seminary ror Cotorep Persons.—The 
Legislature of Michigan has granted a char- 
ter for a Manual Labor Seminary for colored 
persons, to be located in Lenawee Co. 





Charch Action. 





Ata meeting of the Congregational Church 
in Sharon, Medina co., held Apiil 9th, 1848, 
an address upon the subject of slavery, and 
the following resolutions were adopted—the 
former being a preamble to the latter, We 
have not room this week to give more than 
the resolutions. 

Glad are we to see that light is spreading, 
that signal fires are being kindled upon the 
hill tops and the mountain sides. We would, 
however, that the action of the church had 
been a little more consistent. It will be seen 
by the !ast clause of the 6th resolution that 
they have not yet dissolved their connection 
with the General Assembly, although the 5th 
resolution declares they will not fellowship 
those who fellowship slaveholders. Cannot 
the members of the Sharon Church see that 
their delegate to the Presbytery is a link 
which unites them in religious fellowship 
with the men-thieves of the South ? 


Therefore resolved, 

1. That the Bible furnishes no sanction or 
apology whatever for American slavery; but 
on the contrary by its express teachings and 
its entire spirit, fully exposes and utterly con- 
demns all such slavery. 

2. That slaveholding in America is as great 
a crime as slave-catching in Africa, and, in- 
deed, in consequence of the light of divine 
revelation shining here, it is an immeasura- 
bly more aggravated crime. 

3. That slaveholding is always criminal, 
exceptin the supposable case of one who, 
through the iniquitous laws in favor of slave- 
ry, becomes legally a slaveholder by heir- 
ship, but who instead of acquiescing in the 
relation, utterly condemns and repudiates it, 
and actually takes the shortest method to dis- 
solve it. 

4. That the teaching of the pulpit should 
expressly and in its whole tendency expose 
and condemn slaveholding. 

5. That we will not admit slaveholding 
ministers or such as fellowship slaveholders, 
to our pulpits, nor slaveholding professors of 
religion, or such as fellowship slaveholders, 
to our communion. , 

6. That for a church of Christ to have any 
such connection with slavery as sanctions or 
connives at it, is a reproach to the religion of 
Christ, and a matter of grief and insult to 
Christ himself and to the Holy Spirit, and 
must bring rebuke and darkness, and if per- 
sisted in, final desolation upon that church: 
and therefore 

That we do hereby request our minister 
and our delegate to the Presbytery, to labor 
to seek a speedy separation of that body from 
the General Assembly with which it is con- 
nected, and from all the churches that hold 
fellowship with slavery. 

7. That we regard the colored man as our 
brother, ** made of one blood’? with us, and 
entitled to the same rights and privileges in 
the Church and in the State that white men 
are entitled to. 





A Valuable Document. 

Our friend, Henry C. Wright, has presen- 
ted us with “An Historical Memoir, of the 
Pennsylvania Society, for the Anolition of 
Slavery; the relief of Free Negroes unlaw- 
fully held in bondage, and for improving the 
condition of the African race.” ‘This work 
was compiled by Edward Needles, of Phila- 
delphia and embraces many valuable facts 
illustrative of the origin, labors, and progress 
| of that Society. 





It appears that the first associated action 
in behalf of the colored man of which there is 
any record, was on April 14th 1775, when a 
few persons in Philadelphia organized a So- 
| ciety, the object of which is thus set forth 


‘ 
| 


is 


| in the Preamble to its Constitution, 


ae ead r yy 


when justice, liberty, and the laws of the 
land are the general topics, among most 
ranks and stations of men. 

ae: Therefore, being desirous as much as in 


| for all such as are kept thus unjustly in thral- 


|dom, we have agreed to inspect and take -; 
charge of all the particular cases which may | 


hereafter come to our knowledge; and that 


it expedient to form ourselves into a regular 
society, by the name of ** The Society for the 
Relief of Free Negroes, unlawfully held in 
Bondage.” 

The labors of this Society were interrump- 
ted by the revolutionary war, at the conclu- 
sion of whicli they were resumed, and have 
been continued with greater or less vigor as 


gent hour; it having in 1787 revised its 
Constitution, and adopted the name above 
quoted, and two years later applied fer and 
obtained a charter from the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. The Memoir contains the 
record of many interesting incidents, some of 
which we design to give our readers at a 
future time. The XIX, and last chapter, 
which is a brief samming up of the history 
of the Society, we copy entire. 


The rise and progress of this Society has 
now been detailed through a period of seven- 
ty-two years. It d asain jati 
of a few benevolent individuals of the Socie- 
ty of Friends, formed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the liberated slave from being kidnap- 
ped, and to act as their advisers. Butin the 





trine of the equality of the human family, 


the religious Society of Friends against slave- 
ry, through the operation of which ttey had 
rid themselves of this sin, began to be infu- 
sed into the public mind. 

From them as from a bright focusgeman- 
ted those rays of light and truth, which illu- 
minated the minds of some of the leading 
men of that age, and fired them with enthu- 
siasm in favour of the rights of man. Promp- 
ted by the sentiments of patrotism, benevo- 
lence and philanthropy, they saw the little 
band of Friends, who formed the first asso- 
ciation for the relief and protection of the op- 


hending at once the extent and importance of 


sults they were capable of producing, in fa- 
vour of that unfortunate and degraded class 
of the human family, joined themselves to 
the Society, and by their united influence in- 
fused fresh vigor into its councils, In view 
of the more enlarged sentiments entertained 
by the mass of the people, in relation to the 
principles of civil liberty, and which were 
acknowledged to pertain with equal force to 
all classes, without respect to eolor, the 
constitution was altered, and the present title 
of the Society adopted. 

In process of time, they became a numer- 
ous and influential body, in the full career of 
dignified usefulness; with boldness and the 
stern independence of freemen, conscious of 
their own rights, but liberal towards others, 
addressing the august tribunals and legisla- 
tures of States and of the nation, in behalf ct 
the victims of oppression, in terms of _res- 
pectful but urgent entreaty for their relief, so 
far as the utmost stretch of the constitution 
would permit. We see them withstanding 
to the face the angry slaveholder, maddened 


trembling object of his pursuit not only 
doubted, but resisted, and he compelled to 
prove his claim by the strictest rules of law. 
Hundreds of cases ure on record where such 
resistance has resulted in successfully vindi- 
cating the just rights of the colored man, 
against the atrocious attempt of some unprin- 
cipled agent to establish a claim of owner- 
ship, which had no foundation either in law 
or equity. 

As the physical powers of man are incapa- 
ble of ‘sustaining long and unremitting toil, 
but will inevitably fail under its incessant 
continuance, so it would seem to have been 
with the abolitionists of the last century.— 
Their labors were of a character eminently 
calculated to exhaust the energies of men 
actively engaged in carrying on the great 
work of “promoting the abolition of slavery, 
the relief of free negroes unlawfully held ia 
bondage, and for improving the condition of 
the African race.” ‘They came into imme- 
diate conflict with slavery, as practically ¢ar- 
ried out, and labored actively to convince the 
judgmepts of their opponents of the sinful- 
ness of holding their fellow creatures in bon- 
dage; in addition to this, they were in almost 
daily attendance before magistrates, Courts, 
and judges, in defence of the rights of the 
poor trembling fugitives from oppression.— 
Such is a mere shadow of their labors; in- 
deed, time would fail us, to enumerate the 
trials and difficulties they had tosustain. Is 
it any wonder, then, that men who had seen 
such service should break down, and as they 
advanced in years, feel the necessity of rest, 
and gradually retire from the conflicts in which 
they had so long been engaged. ‘Thus by 
unavoidable desertion, by Tenth, and various 
other causes, the numbers of the Society were 
greatly diminished, 

Fortunately, however, those cases of judi- 
cia! controversy with the slaveholders, which 
formerly occupied so much of the time and 
attention of the acting committee, and consu- 
med so much of the funds of the Society, 
have for several years been of less frequency, 
and at the present time are comparatively of 
rare occurrence; so that the energy which 
formerly characterized the Society, and which 
put to the test the ge of its bers, is 
seldom in these times brought into action.— 





us lies to contribute toward obtaining relief 


our good intentions may operate the more suc- | 
cessfully, and be of general utility to such as | 4 
stand in need of. our assistance, have judged 


the times seemed to demand, up to the pre-. 


gradual development of light, the great doc- | 


which formed the basis of ne yoimeny of | 
av 


pressed descendants of Africa, and compre- | 


the principles involved, and the beneficial re- | 


almost to fury at having his right to the | 


| Jostering @are it is hoped much way yet be 
















effected tds the elevation of the colored 
youth of oarcity. It would not be difficult 
to point many families amongst them, 


whose in 


Society, to hear the acknowledg- 
bers of respectable individuals, 
schools, they were, under the 
ing, mainly indebted for their 
life. Henee has also arisen that 
Knowledge amongst the colored 


| success i 


[eer 





genee and moral standing inthe | | : 
is justly referable to the early | tion portion par excellence of the Whig party! 
received in these schools, and | Jt is well known that Gen. Taylor has re- 
encouragement to many mem. | cently purchased a large plantation in the fer- 





| populatio&®y which has léad to the formation 
; of soci for promoting the exercise of their 
| intelleet ities, and for the pursuit of 
, literary Scientific objects. 
| The of sustaining a Society on 
| which d the performance of such ser- 
| vices, must be apparent to every reflecting 
mind, a e cannot but solicit renewed in- 
terest in its'concerns from all those who de- 
sire to w the progress of those prinei- | 
| ples, whieh it was instituted to promote. It! 
is a link the chain of operations, which 
‘ cannot be dispensed with, seeing that it per- 
forms a of the great work which can be 


done by no other Association. 
really love the cause of the slave, should 
_ cherish this Society, give it their patronage, 
their devoted, active and cordial support. 
| Let it be remembered that it was one of 
| the earliest instramentalities through whieh 
| the great principles of universal emancipation 
, were promblgated in America, and that by 
| its steadgadherence to these principles du- 
ring a of years, its movements 
vba Ny interwoven with the yet 
| unw story of the Abolition of Slavery, 
| so far as it has yet progressed. ‘That it may 
continue its labors, until that great work is 
completed, must be the ardent desire of its 
friends and supporters. 










The Democracy _ 
“Tt seems, are not all as well pleased with the 
‘nomination of Cass as party men ought to be. 
They are manifesting some symptoms of 
hood, some i that thought, 
and speech, and action, and individual ac- 
_countability, belong to them, and should not 
_ be wholly monopolised by the party. Below 
are some of the sentiments of the press in 
regard to the action of the nominating con- 
' vention, 





General Cass is nominated by the Balti- 
/more Convention. What shall be done in 
the premises? is the question that all are 
asking. We shall act as near in aecorJance 
| with the principles we have heretofore pro- 
fessed and advocated, and which are well 
understood by our readers as practicable. 
| The voice of the great State of New York, 
| of her noble Democracy, has not been heard 
, in making this nomination. It is not, there- 
‘tore, the nomination of a Democratic Na- 
| tional Convention, such as the delegates were 
sent to Baltimore to make, and is of no bind- 
| ing obligation upon the Democracy of the 
| nation, or any part of it, except so far as they 
choose to ratify it. 
The Demorrary of New York, it is be- 
‘ lieved, will have a candidate in the field, and 
| the Democracy of the other free States will 
| probably unite with them. 
| The Whig party will probably nominate 
cemy Clay. Gen. Taylor, or yr april 
‘If so, a tic candidate, planted upon 
the doctrines of the New York D a 
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Stocking a Prantution.—A Washington 
correspondent of thé Statesman, under date 
of the 23d ult., has the following paragraph : 


One item more for the benefit of the aboli- 


tile cotton and sugar growing region on the 
Rio Grande. Maj. Bliss, the well known 
Aid-de-Camp and Secretary of General Tay- 
lor, arrived at Washington, to attend to the 
political, official and pecuniary interests of 
his Chief, on the 19th of Jan. The next 
morning the Washington papers contamed 
the following advertisement, inserted in con- 
spienous places: ‘Ihis will show what Mr. 
Aid-de-Camp Bliss is after. 

¥210,000 To $15,000 ror InvestTMEeNT IN 
Siaves—Boys and girls would be preferred ; 
but to avoid separation, temilies will be ta- 
ken. Proposals are invited by letter, ad- 
dressed to A. B., Washington City, pastave 
paid, at any time, between this and the Ist 
of July.” 


Courtesy anp Curistianiry.—On last 


Paces whe | Sunday, a well dressed stranger just arrived 


in the city, entered one of the churches just 
as service was baginning, and walked up one 
of the aisles. But not a pew door'was open- 
ed to him, whereupon he retraced his steps, 
mounted the gallery stairs and entered the 
“ nigger’s seal,” where room was prompily 
made for him. On seeing this, one of the 
eburch wardens went op to him and request- 
ed him to descend, saying he would find a 
proper place for him. 

* No place so,proper for me,” replied the 
Stranger, **as where I find the most polite 
and courteous company. ‘This is the best 
seat in the church, and J will remain where 
Tam.”—Jlbany Bee. 

Fourreen Staves Emanciratren.—Rev. 
Wa. King arrived in Cincinnation Wednes- 
day last, from Louisiana, with fourteen slaves 
which he has enftancipated. Mr. King is on 
his way to Canada, where he intends to pro- 
vide them with education and a home. 


WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


The result of the effurt made Jast year hy 
the Abolitionists of the West, to hold an An- 
ti‘Slavery Fair, was abundantly gratifying; 
and fully demonstrated the practicability and 
usefulness of the plan. ‘The Call was prompt- 
ly responded to by many, the avails of whose 
labor greatly aided the Western Anti-Slave 
Society, and enabled it to prosecute its wor 
with renewed vigor. ‘The exigencies of the 
cause demand as much sacrifice and effort 
now as were needed then. “The victory of 
Freedom is not yet won—the clank of the 
bondman’s fetters has not yet ceased—Amer- 
ican womenare still chattelized and imbruted, 
The blighting influence that slavery has ex- 
tended over the South and over the North, 
still exists—the Church is not yet purified of 
its iniquity, nor the State redeemed from its 
degradation, We therefore, friends of the 
Slave, appeal to you again—we appeal to 
your lote of Liberty—to your reverence for 
the Eternal principles of Right; and ask you 
to bring this year another offering that may 
be used for the dissemination of Anti-Slavery 
Truth—for the increase of Anti-Slavery 
knowledge. 

No inconsiderable portion of the donations 
at last year’s Fair, was derived from the Far- 
a the Mechanie, the Merchant and the 








viz: Free suil, free men, free speech, and free 
commerce, would carry the north against all 
opposition, and go into the presidential chair. 
| If such aman could not be elected by the 
| people, the capo wae gee in this way be 
| thrown into the House, where the friends of 
| these principles, if not sufficiently powerful 
to elect, will at least hold the balance of 
power.—Sandushy Mirror. 

The nomination of Lewis Cass will be un- 
eg repudiated by the Democracy of 

ew York, and will only be supported by a 
small faetion of office holders and dough- 


| faces. Buffalo Republic. 


It will be seen by a reference to our tele- 
| graphie report, that the Democracy of the 
| Unrted States have failed to combine in a 
| National Convention at Baltimore. Several 

delegates from different States assembled, 
| and after a protracted discussion, refused to 


| 


allow the Representatives of the Democracy 
| of New York to participate in their delibera- 
| tions. They proceeded, however, to ascer- 
tain who was the preference of the gentlemen 
assembled, and, on the fourth ballot, it proved 
that Lewis Cass, of Michigan, was the choice 
of themselves. . 

We do not regret that the gentleman was 
preferred—for, in regard to him, the views of 
the Democracy of our State have been fre- 
quently and fully expressed. His course 
upon various questions, but more particularly 
upon the subject of maintaining freedom in 
territories where it now exists, has earned 
for him the hearty contempt of the people of 
this State, end we are preted that an oppor- 
tunity is presented of declaring this senti- 
ment at the polls.—New York Globe. 


Wh States will regard as of any 
obliga nation secured by this kind 
of juggli ains to be seen. As to New 


York, she has had no place in this conven- 
tion, no voice in its rules, no participation in 
the nomination, and has had no judgment 
and no honest hearing of herclaims. ‘To say 
that she will repudiate the nomination might 
‘imply that some shadow of obligation or 
| seeming tie bound her to the decision of the 
Convention. Itis not so, We believe we 
“speak the sentiments of the Democratic 
masses of the State, when we say that they 
| will regard this nomination as a thing con- 





of a travelling menagerie, can afford to bey | wae ia em 8 - 
| ereas, there are in thia and the neigh- 


tobacco and defile themselves with the nau- 
seous weed, can afford, in fact, fifty other borhood states a number of negroes and oth- 
iGeati f the hind. bet déad | ers kept in a state of slavery, who, we appre- 
gratifications of the » but cant afford to | hend, from different causes and cireumstan- 
take a paper! Such are poor, indeed, but it | ces, are justly entitled to their freedom by the 
is not the Jack of money that constitutes their | mer tee —aatee under which we live, 
AB could their particular cases be candidly and 
ee ‘ an ee by gold pe me °F | openly debated, and evidence to the best ad- 
may Seceey curse of poverty will still vantage for them produced ; but as in their 
cling to them, for such poverty is a curse | situation, they being tied by the strong cords 
whether a man be poor or rich. of oppression, are rendered incapable of as- 
oeettente~e-ch serting their freedom, und many through this 
Axoruer Nation in Apvance.-—The incbey eer unjostly ts bondage doring 


aa \ life ;—it th as app that 
Queen of Portugal has app a some aid should be extended towards Peaeh 
sion to carry into effect the abolition of sla- | pao | sofferers, wherever they may 
very in her possessions beyond the sea.— Bar iren either in this city or its neigh- 
Despotic governments are striking off the | .dness, ind satieg the Eppevoene | hed is evi- 
slaves’ shackles, but notso republican Amer- | dently a duty incumbent on all the professors 


ica. ' of Christianity, bot more especially at 9 time 











Ilence the apparent decline of the Society, cerning whith they have no responsibility, 
which for want of the powerful stimulus of | which is not addressed to them, and concerns 
direct conflict with slavery, is not so actively | them not. They will take their own action 
engaged, and has passed into a state of com- | in regard tothe future. ‘They are powertul 
parative ease and tranquillity. {enough to do 80, as the intriguers and fa- 
: But it does not follow that the standard of ' natical sectarians, who have broken the seal 
its principles has been lowered, or that its of the Democratic party, and scattered its 
usefulness has ceased. Its acting committee fragments will find to their sorrow.—.2/bany 
is still busily employed in defending the irgus. 

rights of persons seized as slaves, and it is 
still alive to the progress of events upon the | 
eee question of slavery in the United 
States, 


The » urious nomination at Baltimore 
seems to have fallen still-born. It is one of 
The condition of the colored population of | a binthy pergtind yon age phew 
the city and adjoining districts, althongh far ‘he best Peper eta jem 
in advance of what it was at the organization | ° coun ie the eotuna uv 
of this Society, is also a subject which still * : 
occupies its close attention. © schools al- ‘4 . 
ready insti d for the ed on of colored The national organization of the Demo- 
children, have largely contributed to benefit Cratic party dg-at an end. The North will 
the people as a classyand wil! demand the  88ett its righteand its principles against all 








vigilant attention of the Sorter ygpeder Whose CTporition Fray Budget. 


° 





will they not be as generous 
now as then, and each give ungrudgingly and 
liberally that which he has to bestow? Ar- 
ticles that cannot readily be transported to the 
Fair, may, with a little effort, be converted 
into money, or exchanged for goods that can 
be carried. ‘Those who wish to aid in this 
Work, need not be at a loss how to labor.— 
Where Sewing Circles are not already in 
operation, may we not confidently hope they 
will speedily be organized, that their varied 
gifts of beautiful and fancy articles may not 
be wanting? 

The special object of the proposed Fair is 
to aid the Western Anti-Slavery Society; and 
all funds there received will be placed in its 
‘Treasury—no goods are solicited, and none 
will be sold for the benefit of any other ob- 
ject. Those who are willing to assist this 
Society in sustaining its various agencies for 
promoting Anti-Slavery agitation, for hasten- 
ing the redemption of the enslaved, are ear- 
nestly invited to join us. We labor not for 
the advancement of any political party—for 
the furtherance of any measures that invoke 
the aid of brute force. It is by the strength 
of moral power we would tear down the 
strong holds of oppression—itis by establish- 
ing righteous principles we would secure for 
all an inheritance of Freedom. If you who 
profess to be the friends of the Slave, are 
really with us in this contest between Truth 
and Error—between Slavery and Liberty— 
we shall expect your cordial co-operation. 

The Fair will be held at the time and place 
of the next Annual Meeting. 

J. Exizaneta Jones, Salem, 
Bersey M. Cowxes, Austinburgh, 
Sanerta Brown, New Lyme, 
Euiza Homes, Columbiana, 
Maata L. Gropines, Jefferson, 
Lypta trisn, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. MeNeary, Greene, 
Resecea 8S. THomas, Marlboro, 
Maria Waitmone, Andover, 
Mary Donarnson, Cincinnati, 
Euizasetn Stepman, Randolph, 
Hannan C. Tuomas, Mt. Union, 
Cranissa G. Orns, Unionville, 
Ann Waker, Leesville, 

Sanan B. Duepvare, Green Plain, 
Puese Ann Cannon, Ravenna, 
Harner N. Torney, Parkman, 
Excen Crark, Wadsworth, 
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M.; the others, on the first @ay of the meet- 
ings at 2 o'clock, P. M., subsequent days at 
10 A.M. 

Thesfriends of Anti-Slavery are request- 
ed to make all necessary arrangements for 
the meetings, and give as wide a notice as 
possible. Now is the time to agitate. 

Those owing for the Bugle, or from whom 
pledges are due to the Western A, 8. Society, 
can avail themselves of the opportunity af- 
torded by these meetings to pay to 

SAML, BROOKE, 


Jas. W. Warxer, Agent of the Western 
A. S. Society, will be present at and partiei- 
pate in the above bs yim and engl others 
as may be appointed for our Eastern, friends; | 
and - solterosd to. obtain onbectibers’ for 
the Bugle, collect subscriptions due on the 
paper, and receive such donations as the 
friends of the cause are disposed to make, 


Books! Books! 


An assortment of Anti-Slavery and some — 
other reformatory books can be obtained at. 
the meetings of Wright and Burleigh, A- 
mong the rest v 

DICK CRQWNINGSHIELD, 
THE ASSASSIN, 
AND ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
THE SOLDIER, 
The Difference between them. 











RY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
= had. Ws. ‘Tract should be scattered 
roadcast over the coumtry, as well as ma 
other Books and Tidvoapiiilng the neo 
ment. 


Receipts, 





Thomas Bishop, Columbiana, — $2,00-179 
Elizabeth Adamson, “ 1,50+154 
Deberah A. Bentley, Green Hill, 1,25-184 
Titus Brown, Ka ieville, 1,50-158 
W. Butterworth, Hopkinsonville, 2,50-138 
Lewis Smith, Parkman, 1,00-151 
M. Griffith, Pennsville, 1,00-192 
J. Cope, Colerain, 1,25-181 
H. Hervey, * 50-163 
Joseph Cope, Short Creek, 

E. Wilson, Mexico, 1,00-197 
E. Shaw, Paris, 1,00-162 
Jos. Shinn, Berlin, ~  1,00-208 
H. 'T. Marshall, Ravenna, 2,13-173 
8S. N. Smith, Bainbridge, 1,00-140 
D. Woodworth, Cherry Valley, 2,00-141 
J. Cadwallader, Hillsville, 1,00-198 
J. Huddleston, Dablin, 1,00-186 
P. Hamlin, Unity, 1,00-139 
J. Clements, Silem, 1,00-197 


(<> Please take notice, that in the ae- 
knowledgement ofsubscription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- 

pposite the subscribers name, but also 
the number of the paper to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the outside 
column of figures. 


A NEW WORK. 

T would say to my friends and fellow la- 
borers in the **good cause,” that I have pre- 
pared for the press, a work, entitled * 
Infidelity and Modern Chrigtranity Contrast- 
ed.” As to the merit, or ability of the work, . 
I have nothing tp say, further than this—that 
it will put into circulation a vast amount of: 
-4nti-Slavery and other truth, suited to the 
present time—under a phrase that will elicit 
both a ready sale, and a Apter 

Being desirous of placing this work in the 
hands of the reader, the public, the world, L 
solicit aid in the good undertaking in the fol- 
lowing way, viz: any person advancing 25 
cents shall be entitled to one copy; 50 cents, 
two copies; $1, four copies, and so on to any 
amount that may be desired. 

The work will cost in its execution prob- 
ably from 15 te 20 cents. ‘Therefore, each 
subscriber of 25 cents will leave in my hands 
a clear donation of 5 or 10 cents. 

No person, however, need feel himself li- 
mited in his donation by the above plan, $1, 
%5, or $10, will be thankfully ved, If 
the friends will it, this book may be in eir- 
culation in a few weeks. 1 hope the friends 
at Salem, Marlboro’, Randolph, Ravenna, 
Chagrin Falls, Lowelville, New Lyme, Can- 
field, Columbiana, Piusburgh, sburg, 
Cincinnati, West Middleton, and other 
places, will club (ogether and send on their 
aid immediately, 

03> All communications referring to this 
subject to be addressed to N. N. Selby, 
Byesviile P, O., Guernsey Co., O. 

I hope, dear friends, that you will feel in- 
terested in this matter, and go right to work. 
Let us push it through at once, and an- 
other opportunity to such as are in doubt, to 
see themselves through their own doings.— 

One of old said, “Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth !” he in thie 
case.g A small amount from » 

(who will be anxious to read the work) will 
send it forth in a very short time. 
N. N. SELBY. 

May Sth, 1848. ; 


P. S. This book ean be sont in every di- 


rection from the ies Time in ‘An 


nounced to be at 
MORE NEW BOOKS. 

Just received from New York and Phila- 
delphia, among a t variety of school and 
miscellaneous 
ae Decline and Fall of the Roman 


mpire, 
Kei ‘s History of England, a New 
and pn wock, two vo . 
Baldwin's Pronooncing Gazetteer, 


Bolle’s Phonographic Pronouneing 














ti- very’ M gsie tionary. 
Anti-Slavery” Meetings. Ww od sad Babe's U8. 7 ¥ 

ul C. Wright, the Apostle of Peace, 8 + ost 
and Charles C. voter by eloquent aw vie Bost aoe » ps 
SI Advocate, will hold meetings at 
following places, via: at ig ee pin of all kind, such as lace edged, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. June 15th, 16th & 17th cotio waters, vieiisng oar hp Sei 
New Brighton. * “ 19th & 20th | board perforated cards, &c, cap and 
Louisville, Ohio “ 224 pan pipers. peas. tal "Pains (toy 
Youngstown,’ $40 85h fd dm)" Crone, ang pel, daw 
Pimestiin ce 29th hp i peletiag ame 
Chagrin Falls, * July = & 2d “All for sale low at the — J 
Cleveland, i ” } 
Twinsbargh, . “ 6th SALEM BOOKSTORE, 
Riebfield, vad a Sth & 9th Jone 18th, 1848, f 
petees @ jie 13th-& Ath MA 

avenna, ” “ we 
Randolph, 2“ 15th & 16th | A few barrels of first rate Maple for 
Saenniiton, se ” th sale —— ee at Cape's Daeey 

The meetings at New Lyme, Cleveland, ss oan 000 “ : 


and Akron, will commence at 10’o%elock, “A. 
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POETRY. 


Ne aaa ahaa 


From Graham's Magazine. 


The Human Voice. 

BY GEORGE P. MoRRis. 
We all love the music of sky, earth and sea— 
The chirp of the cricket—the huin of the bee— 
The wind-harp that swings from the bough 

of the tree— 
The reed of the de shepherd boy : 

All love the bird-carols when day has begun, 
When rock-fountains gush into song as they 


run, 
When the stars of the morn sing their hymns 
to the sun, 
And hills clap their hands in their joy. 
\ 
All love the invisible lutes of the air— 
The chords that vibrate io the hands of the 
fair— 
Whose minstrelsy brightens the midnight of 





for the occasion, or easier still to act without | which she was about to enter; and ‘in this 


any law at all. 


adopted. 
against whose character there was no re- 
proach, were seized and put in prison; a few 


books found in their trunks were burnt by the 
hangmen; and after suffering various indig- 
' nities, they were turned out of the country. 
Persecution requires only a very little spark 
to kindle it toa great flame. It would almost 
seem as if the misusage of the two women 
caused a flocking of Quakers from all points 
of the compass to Boston, only for the sake 
of getting ill-treated. Ina short time eight 
made their appearance, and they in like man- 
ner were imprisoned and banished. Think- 
ing it now time io get a little law to regulate 
proceedings, a local court passed an enact- 
ment declaring that any Quakers who should 
' hereafter arrive in the colony, should be se- 
, verely whipped and confined at hard labor in 
the house of correction. Immediately after- 
wards several caine, were whipped, confined 
and dismissed; and others took their place. 
It was evident that the law was too lenient, 
a fresh enactment was passed. 


This last alternative was | well-disposed condition was turned off, and 
The two unfortunate women, | died a martyr of Christ, being twice led to 


| death, which the first time she expeeted with 
undaumed courage, and now suffered with 
| Christian fortitude.’ * She hangs aga flag for 
others to take example by,’ said a member 
, of the court, as the lifeless body hung sus- 
| pended from the gallows.” 

Instead of being a warning, her death was 
only an encouragement. Another Quaker, 
named William Leddra, soon made his ap- 
pearance, and after a tedious imprisonment, 
during which he was chained toa log of 
wood, he was brought to wial on the usual 
charge of returning trom banishment, There 
was a dash of the ludicrous in the proceed- 
ings. One of the charges against him was 
that he refused to take off his hat in court, 
and another was, that he persevered in saying 
“thee” and *thoa.”” ** Will you put me to 
death,” he asked, * for speaking good Eng- 
lish, and for not putting off my clothes } ”— 
** A man may speak treason in good English,” 
was the reply. ** Is it treason, to say * thee,’ 








A Contrast. | 


BY WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


Onxy two years after the birth of John Q. 
Adams, there appeared, on an Island in the | 
Mediterranean Sea, a Human Spirit, newly 
born, endowed with equal genius, without 
the regulating qualities of Justice and Bene- | 
volence, which Adams possessed in such an. 
eminent degree. A like career opened to, 
both: Born, like Adams, a subject of a king | 


became in early life a patriot and a citizen of | 
a new and great Republic. Like Adams, he | 


—— 


almost invariably forgotten their good resolu- ! 
tions.” | 

“Some may have doné'so; but just give 
me a chance, and I’jl show you the differ- 
ence.” 

“Ah! I fear, neighbor,” said Mr. Brown, . 
as he walked away, “but few are able to) 
withstand temptation.” | 

“And I am willing to be tempted; the soon- | 
er the better,” said Mr. Harris, and he pas- | 
sed on. | 

But one year from the date of the above | 
callsarich man. An uncle had died in the | 
Indies, (or somewhere else,) atjustthe lucky | 
moment, leaving him sole heir to a fortune. 





lent his service to the State in p 
youth, and in its hour of need, and won its 
confidence. But, unlike Adams; he could 
not wait the dull delays of slow, and labor- 
ious, but sure advancement. He sought pow- 
er by the hasty road that leads throug’ fields 
of carnage, and he became, like Adams, a | 
Supreme Magistrate, a Consul. But there | 
were other Consuls. He was not content.— | 
He thrust them aside, and was Consul alone. 

Consular power was too short. He fought 


Mr. Harris’ first intelligence was a draft for | 
fifty thousand dollars, payable at sight.— 
The poor man could hardly contain himself 
for joy ; a thousand brilliant visions danced 
through his brain. His wife should not !a- 
bor; his children should be finely dressed, 
and delicately fed—and—his neighbors should 
have—yes, he would give—something to his 
neighbors. 

The news of his good fortune spread Jike | 


| *This yours; it was 


Inpian Conscrence.—One day, an Indian 
solicited a little tobacco of a white man, to 
fill his pipe. Having some loose in his 
pocket, the white man gave him a handfull. 

"he next day the Indian returned in search 
of the man who had given him the tobacco. 

“I wish to see him,” said the Indian. 

“Why so?” said some one. 

“Why, I find money with the tobacco.” 

“Weil, what of that! Keep it; it was 
given to you.” ¢ 

“Ah !* said the Indian, shaking his head, 


—the child of more genial skies, like him, ©oversation, Mr. Harris was what the world | “I got os man and bad man here,’’ poin- 


ting to his breast, “Good wan say, ‘Money 
not yours; you must return it;’ bad man say, 
given to you.’ Good- 
man say, ‘That not right; tobacco yours, mo- 


| ney not yours.’ Bad man say, ‘never mind 


nobody know it; go buy rum.’ Goodman 
say ‘Oh, no: no such thing.’ So poor In- 
dian know not what todo. Me lie down to 
sleep; good man and bad man talk all night, 
and trouble me. So now. me bsing money 
back; now, me feel good.” 





f—___ ca 


care, Fines | and *thou’ toa single person!" No good 
And steals to the heart like a dove: ‘were imposed on every person who gave | rejoinder could here be made by the Tadeos, 
Bat, even in melody, there jp a shoice, | house-room to Quakers, or who attended their | ani while they were trying to stop his mouth 
And, though we in all her sweet numbers meetings or.otherwise sanctioned their per- by a few more questions, to their exceedin 


new battles, and was Consul for life. ut | Wildfire. Friends gathered round to congra- | 


‘ tulate' One and another volunteered this | 
— ewer cer Pipe se Som the Secu: service and that—offers they would never | 


BUSKNESS CARDS. 











nicious opinions. Every Quaker, after the 


Tejoice, pit 
There’a none thrill’s the soul like the tones first conviction, if a man, was to lose one ear, 


of her voice, 


and the second time the other; if a woman, 


When breathed by the being we love. | She was each time to be severely whipped ; 


! 





From the Herald of Truth. 
Cradle Song. 


‘BY ALICE CAREY. 


Weary of the mother’s part, 
an sweet baby, never; 

I will rock thee on my heart, 
Ever—yes, forever! 


Loveliest of lovely things, 
Pure as the Evangel— 
O, in every thing but wings 

Is my babe an angel! 


Blue as heaven is, are the eyes, 
*Neath the lids so waxen, 

And the gold of morning lies 
In the ringlets flaxen. 


Fragrant shrub nor tropic tree 
ver yielded blossom 
Half so lovely, sweet, as thee, 
Sleeping on my bosom! 


When thy litsle dimpled cheek 
Mine is soitly pressing, 

Not a wish have | to seek 
Any other blessing. 


Art thou, little baby, mine, 
Earlier love effacing ? 

One whose smile is like to thine 
Chides this long embracing. 


No! as drops of light and dew 
Glorify each other, 

So shall we life's journey through, 
Father, child, and mother. 


The Horse. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 





The horse! the brave, the gallant horse— 
Fit theme for the minstrel’s song! 

He hath good claim to praise and fame, 
As the fleet, the kind, the strong. 


What of your foreign monsters rare ? 
T'll turn to the road or course, 
And find a beauteous rival there 
In the horse, the English horse. 


Behold him free on his native-sod, 
Looking fit for the sun-god’s car; 

With a skin as sleek as a maiden’s cheek, 
And an eye like a Polar star. 


Who wonders not such limbs can deign 
To brook the fettering girth, 

As we see him fly the ringing plain, 
And paw the crumbling earth ? 


His nostrils are wide with snorting pride, 
His fiery veins expand; 

And yet he'll be led by a silken thread, 
Or soothed by an infant’s hand. 


He owns the lion’s spirit and might, 
But the voice he has learnt to love 


2 


Needs only be heard, and he'll turn to the 4 


word, 
As gentle as a dove. 
The Arab is wise who learns to prize 


His barb before all gold; 
Bot is Ais barb more fair than ours, 


and for the third offence, both men and wo- 


, nen were to have their tongues bored through 


with a red-hot iron. 

Quakers now arrived in the colony in great 
numbers. Glorying in their sufferings, the 
more they were persecuted, the more they 
came to testify their sincerity in their belief. 

hippings, confi t, hard labor, cutting 
off ears, and boring the tongue, being thus 





| found ineffectual, a new law was passed in 


1658, declaring that in future all Quakers 
who intrude themselves into Massachusetts 
should be banished on pain of death, ‘Three 
Quakers forthwith offered themselves as the 
first victims; they had returned from banish- 
ment. Their names were Mary Dyer, Mar- 
maduke Stephenson, and William Robenson. 
From their defence at their trial, nothing is 
more plain than that they were persons in a 
state of frenzy; their general argument was, 
that by means of visions they had been in- 
duced to come to Massachusetts and brave 
the worst that could be done to them. On 
the 19:h of October, 1659, they were con- 
demned to die as malefactors; and three 
days later they were led out to execution.— 
Mary Dyer saw her two brethren die before 
her eyes; and she was on the point of meet- 
ing the same dreadful doom, a rope being 
already about her neck, when a faint shout 
was heard in the distance, which grew strong- 
er and stronger, and was caught and repeated 
by a hundred willing hearts. “A reprieve, 
a reprieve !"’ was the cry, and the execution 
was stopped; but she, whose mind was in- 
tently fastened on another world, cried out, 
that she desired to suffer with her brethren, 
unless the magistrates would repeal their 
wicked law. 

** She was saved by the intercession of her 
son, but on the express condition that she 
should be carried to the place of execution, 
and stand upon the gallows with a rope about 
her neck, and then be carried out of the colo- 
ny. She was accordingly taken home to 
Rhode Island; but her resolution was still 
unshaken, and she was again moved to return 
to *the bloody town of Boston,’ where she 
arrived in the spring of 1660. ‘This deter- 
mination of a feeble and aged woman, to 
brave all the terrors of their lawg, might well 
fill the msgistrates with astonishment; but 
the pride of consistency had already involved 
them in acts of extreme cruelty, and they 
thought it impossible now to recede. The 
other executi were idered acts of 
stern necessity, and caused much discontent; 
a hope was entertained till the last moment 
that the condemned would consent to depart 
from the jurisdiction; and when Mary Dyer 
was sent for by the court afier her second 
return, Governor Endicott said, * Are you the 
same Mary Dyer that was here before?’ 
giving her an opportunity to escape by a de- 
nial of the fact, there having been another of 
the name returned from England. Bot she 
would make no evasion, *I ain the same 
Mary Dyer that was here the last general 
court.” * You will own yourself a Quaker, 
will you not?’ *I own myself to be re- 
proachfully called so;’ and she was sentenc- 
ed to be hanged on the morning of the next 
ay. ‘This is no more than thon saidst 
before,’ was her intrepid reply, when the sen- 
tence of death was pronounced. * But now,’ 
said the governor, *it is to be executed ;— 
therefore prepare yourself, for to-morrow at 
nine o’clock you die!’ ‘I came.’ was the 
reply. ‘in obedience to the will of God, to 








More generous, fast, or bold 3 


A song for the steed, the gallant steed— 
Oh! grant him a leaf of bay; 
For we owe much more to his strength and 
Than man can ever repay. ® 
Whatever his place, the yoke, the chase, 
war-field, road, or course, 
One of Creation’s brightest and best 
Ie the horse, the horse! 


——————S—S 
MISCELLANEOUS. 








From Chambers’s Journal. 
Persecutions in Massachusetts. 


The first settlers of the New England 





States, as is prewiy well known, were men | own blood. * Na 


the last general court, desiring you to repeal 
your unrighteous law of banishment on pain 
of death ; and the sameis my work now, and 
earnest request, although | told you if you 
refused to repeal them, the Lord would send 
others of his servants to witness against 
them.’ 

“At the appointed time on the next day 
she was brought forth, and with a band of 
soldiers led through the town about a mile to 
the place of execution, the drums beating be- 
fore and behind her the whole way. When 
she was upon the gallows, it was told her 
that if she would return home, she might 
come down and save her life; to which she re- 
plied, * Nay I cannot, for in obedience to the 
will of the Lord I came, and in this will I 
abide faithful unto the death.’ Another said 
that she had been there before; she had the 
sentence of banishment upon pain of death, 
and had broken the law in coming again 


dismay, another Quaker, named Winloc! 
Christison, who had also returned from ban- 
ishment, entered the court and placed him- 
self beside the prisoner. ‘The case of Leddra 
was first despatched, by condemning him to 
be executed, and this atrocity was i 
noe 14th of March. Christi 







like sentence, but leaving him 
a voluntary banishment, and this lat 
native he appears to have embraced. The 
next culprits of the same class were Judah 
Browne and Peter Pierson, who, for no of- 
fence that we can perceive but that of being 
Quakers, were condemed to be tied to acart’s 
tail and whipped through several towns in 
the colony. Immediately after, appears from 
the records of the court, a day of thanksgiv- 
ing was appointed to be kept in acknow- 
ledgment of the many mercies enjoyed for 
years past * in this remote wilderness !!” 
According to Mr. Chandler,* from whose 
interesting work we have derived these mel- 
ancholy details, the persecution in Massa- 
chusetts gave offence to Charles II., who 
had other reasons to be dissatisfied with the 
colonists. He therefore enjoined all the gov- 
ernors of New England to proceed no farth- 
er with coporal punishment against Quakers, 
but to send them to England, with the res- 
pective crimes specifically set forth, in order 
that they might be disposed of according to 
law. “The Quakers in London immediate- 
ly chartered a vessel, and the Mandamus be- 
in itted to S | Shattock, who had 
been banished from Massachusetts on pain of 
death, he arrived in the harbor of Boston in. 
six weeks. ‘The king’s messenger and the 
communder of the ship landed on the day af- 
ter their arrival and progeeded directly to the 
governor's house. Admitted to his presence 
he ordered Shattock’s hat to be removed, but 
after perusing the letters, restored it and took 
off his own. After consultation with the de- 
Sp sagen he informed the messenger 
that they should obey the king’s command. 
In the evening tie passengers of the ship 
came on shore, and with their friends in the 





praise to God for his mercy, manifested in 
their wonderful deliverance.’” 

The colonial laws against Quakers were 
now abolished, and there were 0 more exe- 
cutions of this unhappy class of persons; 
but the magistracy where hostile to the sect, 
and for years afterwards they contrived to 
whip and otherwise maltreat any Quakers 
who feil into their hands; it would indeed 
seem doubtful whether the tortures and in- 
dignities they piacu gee | inflieted particu- 
larly on the persons of females, were not 
worse than death. The authority to which 
we have referred observes with justice that 
the Quakers who exposed themselves to 
such severities were not by any means blame- 
less. Unlike the orderly society of Friends 
in the present day they appear to have taken 
a delight in annoying the constituted author- 
ities, and disturbing the public peace. Much 
of this however was produced by their suf- 
ferings in the first instance; and the more 
violent amongst them, from a variety of cau- 
ses, were evidently wrought up toa state of 
religious insanity. Allowing them to have 
been as troublesome as their worst enemies 
can possibly represent them, there can now 
be but one sentiment respecting their treat- 
ment—unqualified condemnation ot their op- 
pressors. It is true there were laws equally 
severe against Quakers in Virginia and else- 
where; but this does not lesson the crime of 
the magistracy of Massachusetts. Descend- 
ants of Pilgriay Fathers who fled to the wil- 
derness from persecution, if not themselves 
refugees, they ought to have sympathized in 
the eccentricities or convictions of others 
when placed in similar circumstances. How 
true is the remark of our author, that *Reli- 
gious intolerance was the mistake of the 
age ” 
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*American Criminal Trials, by P. W. 
Chandler. 2 vols. 1840. 





To Wive-Daivxers.—It is lly 
known that wine baths are in 
France—nevertheless, such case.— 
The Duke of Clarence is not the only gent 

man who has enjoyed an immersion in 
Malmsey. Punch has tried it with the very 
best S + Only imagine! Punch—the 
veritable English Punch—swimming in 
French wine, and kicking, and plunging, 


now, and therefore she was guilty of her | and laughing, until the tears ran down his 


to their will, | 
and must be resigned to them again, at) 
least in death. He was not content. Fle | 
desolated Europe afresh, subverted the Re- 
public, imprisoned the Patriarch who presi- | 
ded over Rome's comprehensive See, and o- | 
bliged him to pour on his head the sacred oil | 
that made the persons of kings divine, and 

their right to reign indefeasible. He was an | 
Emperor. But he saw around him amother, 

brothers, and sisters, not ennobled, whose | 
humble state reminded him and the world 
that he was born a Plebian; and he had no 
heir to wait impatient for the imperial crown. 
He scourged the earth aguin, and again.— 
Fortune smiled on him, even in his wild ex- 
travagance. He-bestowed Kingdoms and , 
Principalities on his kindred—put away the | 
devoted wife of his youthful days, and moth- | 
er, a daughter of Hapsburg’s imperial house, | 
joyfully accepted his proud alliance. Off- | 
spring giddened his anxious sight; a diadem | 
was placed on its infant brow, and it recei- ; 
ved the“homage of princes even in its cradle. | 
Now he was indeed a monarch—a legitimate | 
Monarch—a Monarch by divine appointment | 
—the first of an endless succession of Mon- 

archs. But there were other Monarchs, 
who held sway in the Earth. He was not 

content. He would reign with his kindred | 
alone. He gathered’new and greater armies | 
from his own land—from subjugated lands. | 
He called forth the young and brave, one | 
from every household—trom the Pyrenees to 

the Zuyder Zee—from Jura to the Ocean.— , 
He marshaled them into long and majestic | 
columns, and went forth to seize that univer- 

sal Dominion, which seemed almost within 

his grasp. But Ambition had tempted For- 

tune too far. The nations of the earth resis- 

ted, rebelled, pursued, surrounded him.— 

The pageant was ended. The Crown fell 

from his presumptuous head. The wife who. 
had wedded him in his pride, forsook him in 

the hour when fear came upon him. His, 
child was ravished from his sight. His kins- | 
men were degraded to their first estate, and | 
he was no longer Emperor, nor Consul, nor | 





! 


town, held a meeting, ‘where they setnrned ; General, nor even a citizen, but an exile and | 
, , ' 


a prisoner, on a lonely island in the midst of 
the wild Atlantic. Discontent attended him | 
there. The wayward man fretted out a few | 
long years of his yet unbroken manhood, | 
looking off, at the earliest dawn and in the 
evening's twilight, toward that distant world 
that had only just eluded his grasp. His 


have made but for the ringing of that same | 
fifty thousand dollars. { 
ir. Harris moved from his humble cottage | 
in town. Mrs. Harris no longer performed 
the drudgery of her family. Jane and Ellen | 
left off knitting mittens for their brothers, | 
and Henry and Edward split no more wood | 
for the kitchen fire. | 
With wealth came wants unumbered.— | 


Labor once performed from necessity, was | 


renounced entirely, and with it the pleasure | 


that labor brings. 


Mr. Harris svon found himself unable to | 


walk. Horses must do the dradgery, his 
limbs had hitherto been able to perform, while 


pampered appetite rejected wholesome food, | 


which not long ago crowded his table. 
In the process ot time Mr. Harris fell ill. 


r. Brown, who had never lost sight of his | 


old friend, now renewed his former friendly 
intercourse. Dim recollections of a conver- 
sation once held with this same Mr. Brown, 
haunted the sick man’s mind. He was wil- 
ling to be tempted; his wish had been gran- 

; and, like many others, proved him a frail 
man. 


During a protracted illness, recollee- | 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUEACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e. 


A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 
JAMES BARNABY, 


PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
| Ohio. 








_ DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


‘BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 

tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
' good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS, 


tions of neglected opportunities and wasteful | Salem, 0. Ist mo. 30th. * 
, Re 





extravagance troubled him. 





t fo 
the future were frequently avowed, but, thro” C, DONALDSON & CO. 


the arrangements of Providence, nipped in 
the bud. 

The man who but a few years ago found 
his heart so deeply touched with sympathy 
for his fellows, had not fulfilled his better 
promptings when means were in his power, 
and sought therefore to atone for past neglect, 
by bestowing in one generous bequest that 
which he could no longer retain, purchasin 
at once a name in the world for charity, an 
a right to be remembered at the portals of 
heaven. Mayhap the knowledge of his ul- | 
timate benefactions preceded his own appear- 
ance there, but unbelief questions the effica- 
ey of such claims for admission. 

Were this an overdrawn, or solitary case, 
charity would prompt us to drop the veil, 
and bid him God speed in his journey to the 
skies. But many a man, with means at his 








| 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITRBRER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 
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command to alleviate much of human suffer- | COVERLET & CARPET WEAVING. 


ing, pleads inability, with the piteous adden- 
dum, “If 1 were only rich.” 

“If I were only rich.”” Whatthen? The 
good performed in this world is not estimated 
by dollars and cents, by Him that seeth the 
heart. There was once a poor widuw, more 


ded for the bestowel of two mites, | 





heart corroded. Death came, not unlooked 
for, though it came even then unwelcome.— 
He was stretched on his bed within the fort 
which constituted his prison. A few fast 
and faithful friends stood around, with the 
guards who rejoiced that the hour of relief 
trom long and wearied watching was at hand. 
As his strength wasted away, delirium stir- 
red up the brain from its long and inglorious 
inactivity. The pageant of Ambition return- | 
ed. He was again a Lieutenant, a General, | 
a Consul, an Emperor of France. He filled | 





than her wealthy compeers for their large 
gifts. **Do good as ye have opportunity.”— 
Troy Budget. 


Food for Children. 


So surely as you meet an American woman 
travelling with a child, there is a basket or a 
bundle in their soeiety, well filled with grea- 
sy cakes, sugar-plums, peppermint drops, a 
ples, &. The little wayfarer generally 


again the throne of Charlemagne. His kin- ,; makes his appearance with both fists furnish- | 
dred pressed around him, again reinvested | ed, and a mouthful of such matter, and as | 
with the pompous pageantry of Royalty.— | soon as this is despatched, begins clamoring 
The Daughter of the long line of Kings again | for more. Between each supply, the child, | 
stood proudly by his side, and the sunny face | of course, becomes more une-sy, the torments 
of his Child shone out from beneath the dia- | of a sick stomach being added to the irksome 
dem that encircled its flowing locks. ‘The | confinement of a coach or cabin, and by the 
Marshals of the Empire awaited his com- end of the day screams of distress and ill 
mand. The legions of the Old Guard were , temper, engendered by nausea, flatulency, 
in the field, and their scarred faces rejuvena- | and every species of evil naturally resulting 
ted, and their ranks, thinned in many battles, | from such a day’s diet, proclaim the mistake 
replenished. Russia, Prussia, Austria, Den- | of the half-distracted mother, whose line of 
mark, and England, gathered their mighty | conduct was dictated by the laudable desire 
hosts to give him battle. Once more he | of keeping her child quiet. 

ted his impatient charger, and @ashed | | once took the liberty of asking ja young 
forth to conquest. He waved his gword a- | woman who was travelling in the same car 
loft. and eried, ‘Tete d’Armee.” The fe- | with me, and stuffing her child incessantly 
verish vision broke, the mockery was ended, with heavy cakes, which she also attempted 
The silver cord was loosed, and the warrior | to make mine eat, her reasons for this sys- 
fell back upon his bed a lifeless cor pee-—= | tem,—she replied, it was to keep her baby 
This was the Ewp or Eantu. Tue Corst-| good. 1 looked at her own sallow cheeks 
CAN WAS NOT CONTENT. and rickety teeth, and could not forbear sug- 


itl us chin 7 gesting to her how much she was injuring 





her poor child’s health. She started in as- 
tonishment, and pursued the process, no 


“And suppose you were, neighbor, what | could be so cruel as not to allow pound-eake 
then?” said Mr. Brown, who overheard the | to my child. Indeed, as it may be easily 
ao; Sthare'sreety ove ai’ Stag 

“ ay a pline in 
mane pda Wane aap a the midst of the various rs of dainties 

“You would, would you?” which tempt my poor girl at every turn; but 

“Yes, sir, most certainly.” I persevere, nevertheless, and am not seldom 

“And wouldn’t wish tw keep a trifle for | rewarded by the admiration which her ap- 
this purpose or for that, and ride in your car- ivi aah a and strength excite where- 

i ” e 
as er = mt ser on! I remember being excessively amused at 





“fr I were a rich man!” soid Mr. Harris, 90¥>t wondering what I meant,and how I|- 





The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
| conferred the last season, takes this method 
! to inform the public that he still continues in 
| the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
| James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
| business. 
| Directions.—For double coverlets spin the 
| woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
| double and twist 32 cuts, coloring red, and 

23 blue; or in the same proportions of any 
‘other two colors that fancy may choose. 
| Double and twist 32 cuts of eotton yarn, 
; number 5. He has two machines to weave 
‘ the half-double coverlets. Prepare the yarn 

as follows: No. 1, 18 cuts double and twist- 
jed cotton, no. 7, and 9 cuts single, no. 5 
‘blue to chain, and 18 to 20 cuts woollen 
| yarn double and twisted. Cotton no. 7 or 8 
| single white to fill it. No.2, prepare 16 
cuts no. 5 double and twisted cotton, and 8 
cuts blue single, and 17 or 18 cuts of double 


| and twisted woollen, and one pound single 


cotton no. 5. For those two machines do not 
spin the woollen yarn more than nine cuts to 
the poand—color the woollen yarn to please 
the fancy. 
Plain and figured table linen woven. 
ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
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Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
—0:— 
OHIO, 

New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
E. Vickers. 
Columbiana ; Lot Hoimes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Selma; Thomas Swayne. 

Springboro; Jra Thomas. 

weber V. Nicholson, 

Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 

Chagrin Falls; S. Diekenson. 

Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 

Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 

Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 

















she answered, *J came | cheeks, and never thinking of the expense—| “And wou ve your ble | the woeful condition of an unfortunate gen- “~ ; 
who fled from civil and religious persecution | to keep blood guikienes from you, ace a five franc piece! my - Pa a pack y « teh <9 alieee _ tleman on board of one of the Philadelphia Farmin 07 rm soy Cartis. 
in England in the early part of the seven- | you to repeal the unrighteous and unjust law | What! a five franc piece fora tub full of} +1 should try, I think.” boats, whose sickly-looking wife, exhausted Bath; Son ambert. 
teenth century. As they had felt in their | of banishment upon pain of death, made\ wine? Hurrah! Vive /a France!” “But what makes you think you would be | with her vain attempts to quiet three sickly Newton 3 8; Dr. Homer Earle. 
own and fortanes the sorrows of op- | against the innocent servants of the Lord;—| “Gently—gently. At least others | so much better than the rich in general?” looking children, had, in despair, given them Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. ; 
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